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While the RURAL WORLD is published 
at one dollar a year, it has temporarily 
allowed old subscribers to send actually 
NEW OR TRIAL subscribers with their 
own subscriptions at fifty cents a year, 
in order to largely increase the circulation 
and influence of the paper. This price is 
less than the cost of the white paper, 
presswork, folding, wrapping, mailing and 
prepaying the postage, saying nothing of 
any other of the large expenses of main- 
taining offices, paying salaries and con- 
ducting such a paper in a large city. Re- 
newals, unless accompanied by one or 
more NEW subscribers must be at one 
dollar a year. All names are dropped as 
The month 
named on the address tag, pasted on each 
issue, shows the month subscriptions ex- 
pire, and renewals should be made two or 
three weeks before, so that names shall 
not drop out of list. It is gratifying to 
the proprietor to be able to state, in his 
half century’s experience in conducting 
this paper, 


soon as subscriptions expire. 


it has never enjoyed the 
patronage and prosperity it is now re- 
ceiving. Its circulation is increasing in 
a wonderful degree; “and fts advertising 
patrons, many of whom have used its 
columns for a quarter or a third of aj 
century, are more than pleased with re- | 
sults. Let all our friends unite and press 
forward in extending its sphere of influ- 
ence. It will do for others what it is doing 
for you, so get others to join the great 
RURAL WORLD army. 








The Nebraska State Fair will be held 
at Lincoln August 30 to September 6, 1901, 
Gov. Robert W. Furnas, secretary, Brown- 
ville, Nebraska. 

The Indiana State Fair will be held at 
Indianapolis, September 16-21, 1901. Charles 
Downing, secretary, Indianapolis, Ind. 


CAN RENTERS BECOME OWNERS? 


Our Iowa correspondent, in speaking of 
renters, says they are far more numerous 
in his section than formerly, and gives, by 
inference, as the cause of this fact the ad- 
vance in the price of land, which, by the 
example given, has been from $4 to $40 
per acre. Stating the facts thus may tend 
to discourage some who have a desire to 
become owners of farms and lead them 
to conclude that it is impossible to reach 
the goal of their ambition, and settle per- 
manently into the renter class. The fact 
that our renter class is increasing in 
number is one to be deplored, and if it is 
possible to in any way stem the tide we 
are decidedly of the opinion that this 
should be done. We are not condemning 
a person for being a farm renter, if that 
is the best he can do. On the other hand, 
we commend the young man and the older 
one, too, who, not having the means with 
which to buy a farm, does the next best 
thing and rents a farm. But we want to 
say that he should by no means consider 
it an impossible thing to later become the 
owner of a farm. We will have to reserve 
for a later issue the discussion of the 
question of graduating from the farm 
renter to the farm owner class, but in the 
meantime we would like to have our read- 
ers ponder the subject and give the RU- 
RAL WORLD the benefit of their ponder- 
ing. Statements of experiences of those 
who have acquired deeds to farms just as 
one must get a diploma from a college— 
by working for it—will be helpful to the 
non-owning but aspiring class. 

A question which we would like our cor- 
respondents to consider carefully is this: 
Assuming that farm land has advanced in 
price from $4 an acre at the time Mr. 
Heaton bought the eighty he speaks of to 
$40 an acre now, does that mean that it is 
ten times harder to acquire ownership to 
land now than then? 


THE MISSOURI STATE BOARD OF AG- 
RICULTURE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I am satisfied 
from my observation since taking charge | 
of this office that a great many of our 
farmers do not understand the scope of 


‘uable articles on topics of interest to the 
farmers, stock raisers and fruit growers 
of our state. These articles are from prac- 
tical farmers, who have made a success of 
their business and from the teachers con- 
nected with the Agricultural College and 
Experiment Station who are well versed 
in both scientific and practical knowledge 
of agriculture. The young or inexperi- 
enced farmer may obtain from one of 
these bulletins information that will im- 
mediately be helpful to him that might re- 
quire years of investigation and the ex- 
penditure of a great deal of money for 
him to obtain otherwise. The number of 
these bulletins, on account of the meager 
appropriations, is not sufficient for the 
demand, but they are furnished free to 
all who apply, so long as the supply lasts. 
FARMERS’ INSTITUTES.—We hope 
during the present year to hold a number 
of farmers’ institutes in communities 
where these meetings have not been held 
heretofore; but the divine law that God 
helps those who help themselves, must 
hold good in this work, as we cannot af- 
ford to lose time and money in holding an 
institute where it would not be appreci- 
ated or be the means of accomplishing 
good. 

THE WORLD'S FAIR.—The holding of 
the World’s Fair in St. Louis in 190 is 
now an assured fact, and it is none too 
early for our farmers to commence now 
to prepare for that exposition. We should 
begin this year to select and breed, if you 
please, our seeds and plants, to prepare 
our trial plots of grounds so as to have 
them in the most perfect condition and 
use every available means at our com- 
mand that we may produce the best it is 
possible for us to grow, to the end that 
Missouri may come out first in the great 
competition that awaits us. We have ac- 
quitted ourselves nobly at Chicago, Oma- 
ha and other places, but unless we bend 
every energy to the task, it is not at all 
improbable that our sister states may 
come into our own borders and capture 
the prizes that by the proper effort will 
be ours. We hope every farmer in the 
State who can will make an effort to 
produce something of merit to put on ex- 
G) 
cultural, horticultural or live stock ex- 
hibit. There is no better place or more 
opportune time than these institute meet- 
ings to learn how to go to work to pre- 
pare for this exposition. 

With the desire that this department 
may be brought in closer touch with the 
farmers of the State, I remain, 

GEO. B. ELLIS, 


Columbia, Mo. Secretary. 


WEEK BY WEEK. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have at- 
tended a number of farmers’ institutes 
this winter, before which I have delivered 
addresses on topics which the manage- 
ments proposed. One of these was “rents 
and renting.”” This topic is growing in 
importance and from various reasons. 

When I settled on the prairie where Six 
Gables, my home, is situated, there were 
no renters. I do not recall one. Land was 
so cheap as to be within the reach of al- 
most the poorest. I bought one eighty 
acres for $300. It is now worth $40 an 
acre. If I see an early settler putting on 
airs because he owns a quarter section, 
and evidently regarding himself as rich, 
and pluming himself on it, I set him 
down as a little off. Anybody could have 
gathered on to a farm on the terms that 
he and I did. Times have changed. Land 
is costly and is going up higher by leaps 
and bounds, as it were. There are neces- 
sarily many renters. Their number is 
increasing and is bound to _ increase. 
Rents, too, are going up, and I for one am 
sorry to see it. The first farm south of 
mine is in aize 700 acres. Two families 
farm it. They give half of what they 
raise. Having no assurance of remaining 
beyond the year, they are not solicitous 
to keep the farm in repair, or to keep 
under the cockleburs. So the place looks 
as if a poor, helpless widow lived there 
without help. In fact, there are but one 
or two instances where the tenant had the 
place more than one year. 

The farm south of mine is of nearly 2,000 
acres. It is owned by a bachelor past the 
middle age. And here suffer me to say 
that I have very little use for old maids 
or old bachelors. As a rule, they become 
peevish, complaining, never-satisfied crea- 
tures. I subscribe to Oliver Goldsmith’s 
doctrine in the first sentences in the Vicar 
of Wakefield, where he says, that he 
“has long believed that a person who 
marries early in life and raises a large 
family of children serves God and his 
country better than any other man.’’ The 
bachelor referred to rents by giving to his 
tenants 12% cents a bushel for the corn 
they raise, save that he allows them to 
raise 200 bushels on the shares, the rent- 
er taking half, or 100 bushels. 

Now, I don’t see much encouragement 
here for the tenant. Rents should be such 
as would put hope into the heart of the 
tenant, that by prudence and.economy he 
will be able to himself own a farm at 
some future time. Large farms are a 





the work of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, nor do they take advantage of what 
the board is doing in their behalf. If | 
the farmers receive any benefit from the 
work of the board, they must use the 
means the board offers for the advance- 
ment of agriculture. 

MONTHLY BULLETINS.—The law re- | 
quires the secretary to publish monthly 
@ crop report and give the conditions of 
the crops each month, and in connection | 
with this publication it is the practice of 


damage to the community, Another land- 
lord whom I well Know rents on the halves 
in everything. He gets half the eggs, 
half the chickens, half the hogs and so 
forth. Half the garden truck and the po- 
tato patch. Before I would rent of such 
a@ man as the latter two, I would see them 
far handsomer than they ever will be in 
this “‘mortial” life. | 

My renter and myself get along swim- 
mingly. He has been on the place ten 
years. When I go down to Six Gables he 


hunted to death. 
mént of the agri-| 


does his matron, whom 30 years ago I 
taught to read. I want my tenant to feel 
that way. Anything but a sordid man. 
It is the greed of men which causes all 
the unrest and misery in the world. 

Among farmers this is shown in various 
ways. By cheating in a horse trade is 
one. To withhold the truth in a trade is 
to tell a lie. Misrepresentation is not al- 
ways done by word of mouth. For myself, 
I love a good night’s rest, and I don’t be- 
lieve that I could sleep well and be con- 
scious that I had cheated anybody. Any- 
how, I do not intend to try. If a man 
cheats me, he never has a second oppor- 
tunity, for in business he and I are 
strangers ever afterwards. 

THE FARMERS OF IOWA are very 
prosperous. I have asked several bankers 
questions as to who had the larger account 
of money on deposit. The answer has in- 
variably been, the farmer. 

They are now preparing for spring 
work and looking up good seed for spring 
planting of the best varieties of corn. The 
fact is that in corn, Iowa leads the world. 
The northern portion especially, raises 
millions of bushels for export. The south- 
ern side feeds nearly all it raises. But 
so far as I can ascertain, there is little 
or no difference in the number of bushels 
raised on the average acre. Good author- 
ity, however, prophesies that in twenty 
years hence we will consume all we raise; 
that we will not have a bushel for export. 
They forget that very many more acres 
will be reclaimed from uselessness during 
that period, and consequently the volume 
of corn will continue to increase. Corn is 
going up in price steadily. Soon the 
prices in the West will reach the mark of 
the East. 

A BEAN WEAVIL REMEDY.—I wish I 
knew how to keep the bean weavils out of 
the beans. This year for the first time 
they have infested the corn beans, the 
old standby cutshort. I fear very much 
that the double-barrel shotgun is to blame 
in killing our birds, our insect eating 
birds, which embrace nearly every species 
from the horned owl to the. wren. It is 
a burning shame that the birds have been 
= “EDWARD 

Warren Co., Ia. 

A remedy for bean weavils is given on 
the eighth page of this issue.—Editor. 


THRESHING COW PEAS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In reply to 
your request for my method of threshing 
cow peas, I will say that Mr. Albert Rob- 
ertson of Boone Co., Mo., whose letter ap- 
peared in the January 30 issue of the RU- 
RAL WORLD, has given a good descrip- 
tion of how to regulate a common grain 
thresher, so it will thresh peas without 
splitting. But let me say right here, any- 
one with a threshing machine that is made 
with a grain auger need not undertake 
to regulate said machine to thresh peas. 
He may succeed in separating the peas 
from the pods, but they will not only be 
split, but broken into little pieces; at 
least that was my experience. The man 
that did my threshing removed all the 
concaves in his machine. He used a four- 
teen-inch pulley, but says he thinks a 
larger one would do better. It also de- 
pends a good deal upon the condition the 
peas are in at the time they are threshed, 
whether it is a success or not. 

I was glad to read in the RURAL 
WORLD that they had regular pea 
threshers in this state. Will J. H. of 
Idlewood, Ill., kindly tell the readers 
where the Bidwell stock pea threshers can 
be purchased? Where is their factory lo- 
cated? As this is something all cow pea 
raisers will be greatly interested in. 

Have any of the RURAL WORLD read- 
ers tried threshing corn fodder with a 
common threshing machine? A number 
have been trying it in this country, but 
I have not seen any of it done yet, so if 
any of the readers have had any experi- 
ence with threshing fodder, will they 
please give their experience? Those that 
I have heard speak about it think it is 
far ahead of shredded fodder. Will Mr. 
Heaton please give his method of raising 
celery? 8. ROGERS. 

Luro Farm, Shelby Co., Ill. 


NEWTON CO. (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The weather 
in this section this winter has so far been 
exceptionally fine. Very little rain has 
fallen, and we have had only one light 
snow, which fell Feb. 7. Absence of snow 
permits the full benefit of the stalk fields 
and what pasture there is. Stock of all 
kind is looking well. Hogs, cattle and 
mules are high. 

Wheat is looking fairly well. Though 
the Hessian fly is working in the early 
sown wheat. 

Farmers are becoming much interested 
in the cowpea for feed and for renovating 
the soil. So far but few have been plant- 
ed in this vicinity. Cowpeas are selling 
for $1.2 per bushel and clover seed for 
$4.50 per bushel. 

We read Helen Watts McVey’s experi- 
ences in the Ozarks with interest, for our 
little place lies in the hills and we know 
what it is to contend with the rocks, grubs 
and rough roads. But it is not so bad 
after all, as there is no mud and the soil 
is much better than on the prairie. We 
have a fine climate and the best of water. 
This county has rich deposits of lead and 
zine ore, which yield immense profits. In 
this section are some of the richest mines 
of southwest Missouri. 

Newton Co., Mo. M. E. CAMERER. 


A SMOKED MEAT QUERY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Will the RU- 
RAL WORLD or some of the readers 
please inform me if the meat cured with 
the Liquid Extract of Smoke is as good or 
will keep as well as that smoked in the 
smokehouse? MRS. M. LAVELLE. 

St. Louis Co., Mo. 

Our information is that the liquid ex- 


BAMFORD HEATON. 





tract of smoke gives good satisfaction as 


this office to gather and publish many val- treats me as if I were his father; and so a meat preserver.—Haditor. 


FARM CARE NESS. 


Editor RURAL WO 4 
ago I went to a sale. 
sale was formerly fro diana, and was 
going back. He has written to our P. M. 
that he will return Debnere. country” 
just as soon as he can here, 

Let me tell about that: sale. I went 
purposely to buy an harrow that I 
knew the man had bi here five years 
ago and had never w . i found the har- 
row with three coulterB broken. (It had 
been loaned to a ne r.) The harrow 
was under an apple and the tongue 
was rotted out and part of the bolts gone. 
The remains of this harrow sold for % 
cents. I didn’t get it, however. His mow- 
ing machine, used tw@ seasons, brought 
$2.50. His three prem) Agree came to 


A few weeks 
man having this 


$2. A new corn drill t cost $14 last 
spring, brought $7.50. “It had about a 
quart of fertilizer in the hopper. 
Everything was r and broken, 
though they were new years ago. 

I bought 480 feet of lumber for $1.50. 
This lumber would made a rough 
shed with one day’s roof and all— 
that would have been shelter for this 
farm machinery, and if it had thus been 
protected it would hav ught $50, or four 
times what it did bring.) This man had the 
best barn in this section, and plenty of 
room for his tools in i. He had a fine 
house and 50 acres of land. These are all 
gone on account of thig farmers’ careless- 
ness. He became ied and traded 
out for a laundry. When he got the laun- 
dry he found that it wag of no value. 

I know of several that have done 
and are doing fully as bad as in the in- 
stance just cited. This @arlessness is not 
confined to farm tools,” Recently I have 
noticed three different ters in as many 
farm papers mention, @ boastful man- 
ner, the size and conte’ of their compost 
heaps, telling that all/rubbish including 
ashes and hen manure Was ‘put on these 
heaps. Other writers tell how they dump 
all their ashes in the hen house, thereby 
having a fine quality (D of manure in 
the spring. This is Pesult of careless- 
ness. These men. NM 
ashes and hen manure especially should 
not be mixed until one is ready to use 
them. But they are much like the sailor 
who read his Bible through three times. 
“It’s d—- fine readin’, but what's it 
about, anyhow?” 

I venture the assertion that dozens of 
RURAL WORLD readers who read this 
will think of a plow, harrow, mower, rake, 
cultivator, or some other tool which they 
have left in the field. Instead of going 
right after that tool, they will conclude 
that it is iron and will not hurt much 
till spring; or will think they haven’t got 
time to fix a place for those ashes, and 
this bucketful will not hurt anything in 
the hen house; or they well conclude they 
must put up an eave trough over that pile 
of manure that is under the eaves, in- 
stead of hauling out the manure and let 
it leach into the ground. 

I devote a half day or a day every two 
or three weeks in making a general clean- 
up of all the stables, and I stable every- 
thing. The hogs’ bedding even must go at 
the clean-up. Because it is dry is no ex- 
cuse for its remaining. Give piggy a new 
bed every two weeks at least, and meet 
him with a cheerful, “Hello! old fellow, 
how goes it?’’ Then see if he will not 
make it all right to you in the pork barrel. 

Don’t be careless anywhere on the farm. 
Keep your tools dry and painted. Keep 
your stables clean. Keep your farm and 
fence rows clean. Above all, keep your 
crops clean. 

The past fall I put up a tool house, 
wood shed, work shop and summer 
kitchen combined, that gives great satis- 
faction. 

Fruit is not injured so far, but wheat 
looks bad on account of late seeding, fly 
and lack of snow protection and so much 
freezing and thawing. Our coldest weather 
was 14 degrees above. W. H. LYON. 

Pulaski Co., Ky. 


A MISSOURI DAIRYMAN’S APPEAL. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Missouri as a 
dairy state is in her infancy. No state 
in the Union has more natural advantages. 
Pure water, blue grass, corn and clover 
are everywhere, and the proper use of 
these feedstuffs along with the protein 
found in our wheat bran can make Mis- 
souri rank with Iowa in the production 
of dairy products. 

But to reach and hold the position that 
she should, Missouri must furnish 
her sons a higher education in dairy sci- 
ence and practice. This is impossible 
without suitable buildings and proper 
equipment for all the varied processes of 
dairy husbandry. The buildings now used 
for this purpose are inadequate and un- 
fit for the work. To some extent the stu- 
dents are compelled to pursue their course 
without shelter of any kind. The govern- 
ment provides funds for the Agricultural 
College, and Missouri is pledged to furnish 
the buildings and equipments commen- 
surate with its vast importance. Will she 
do it? The bill now pending in the Leg- 
islature asks for $40,000 for this purpose, 
about one-fourth the amount Iowa and 
Illinois have bestowed upon their dairy 
departments. 

Every dairyman, every farmer, every 
Missourian interested in the material 
wealth and advancement of his state, 
should, through his representative, sup- 
port this measure. 








versity, in the ’80’s, took part in a public 
demonstration in derision of the Agricul- 





tural College. The literary students 


thought it beneath their dignity to have 
any connection whatever with anything 
pertaining to the farm—the home of the 
majority of them. Dr. Samuel 8. Laws, 
one of the ablest educators Missouri ever 
had, was then the president, and it was 
his ruling ambition to elevate and digni- 
fy the study of agriculture and place it 
where it belonged in the curriculum of the 
University. 

His colleagues and the curators were 
not then in sympathy with his views. How 
could the students be? But time has 
shown and is showing the vast importance 
of agricultural research, and the best 
minds of the day are engaged in this line 
of work. 

Missouri should lead, not follow, 

GEO. V. SAFFARANS. 


NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Just one week 
ago yesterday I took down with grip and 
to-day walked up on the hill for the first 
time since I got sick, to look at the 
wheat. It has had the grip too, and looks 
like it might make about two bushels per 
acre if we have real favorable weather 
from now until harvest. 

Two neighbors went to town to-day to 
get 50 bushels of oats to sow where wheat 
failed; one will sow March 10 on the wheat 
and let the seed freeze in; the other will 
work the ground with double shovel plow, 
sow the oats and harrow them in. I find 
that I will have to put in five acres of 
oats, two acres are stubble. This will be 
plowed as shallow as we can do good 
work. The three acres of corn ground 
will have the stubs and stalks cut, picked 
and burned; then we will double disk the 
ground, harrow it, drill in the oats and 
drag or roll; most likely we will drag, as 
the roller is an old one and about worn 
out. Which of us will have the best 
crop? Well, about one year out of 20 the 
man who sows his oats in March and 
never touches them again until harvest, 
makes as good a crop as anybody else; the 
other 19 years he fails completely. As be- 
tween myself and the man who shovels 
his land and harrows in the seed, the 

28his. 


somewhat better than mine. Now I want 


you all to watch this point. As my oats 
ground for this year is not as strong in 
fertility as it should be I will endeavor 
to make it produce as well as my neigh- 
bor’s stronger soil by putting in an extra 
day’s work on it. ‘Tillage is manure.”’ 
Let me ask Wm. Manning, Feb. 13, if 
he is sure that he is doing the right thing 
in mixing wood ashes with his stable 
manure. I have a brother-in-law who 
uses wood as fuel, and he was mixing the 
ashes from his stove with a lot of poultry 
and sheep manure one winter day when I 
went to visit him. I told him that this 
practice would tend to liberate the am- 
monia from the manure and persuaded 
him to keep the materials separate on 
the rest of his manure heap. He told me 
afterwards that he had much better re- 
sults from the manure made after he 
stopped mixing ashes with it. To be 
sure, I am not an expert chemist, but all 
writers tell us that the ashes cause the 
manure to throw off part of the ammonia 
and render the rest unavailable for im- 
mediate use as plant food. C.D. LYON. 
Brown Co., O. 


PURE MAPLE SYRUP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Pure maple 
syrup is a luxury enjoyed by few in this 
western country. We have never found 
a sample of the so-called pure syrup put 
up in cans that came anywhere near being 
pure maple. Though some was a fair im- 
itation. 

Anyone that has 10 to 20 common soft 
maple trees, such as grow all over the 
country, can have a taste (and some years 
more) of as fine syrup as,is made in Ver- 
mont, Michigan or any other state, and 
with very little trouble. We have made 
as much as four gallons some years from 
18 trees. We seal up in glass cans the 
same as fruit. Used with griddle cakes or 
waffles it is not bad to take. 

The way we do is to get a piece of gal- 
vanized iron large enough so that when 
about four inches are turned up all round 
for sides we have a pan large enough to 
cover the top of the cook stove. By taking 
a sheet of paper, folding up the edges and 
doubling the points around you will read- 
ily see how it is made. By riveting each 
point to the side, you will have a pan that 
you can fill and it will not leak. 

To make the “spiles’’ or spouts take 
pieces of straight grain, soft pine boards, 
six to eight inches long, and split into 
square bits three-quarters toseven-eighths 
inch. With a gimlet or small bit bore a 
hole in the end of each piece one and one- 
half to two inches, taper the end with 
the hole in down to fit a five-eighths-inch 
hole, cut away half of the other end from 
about the depth of the hole, and make a 
groove to carry the sap out to the end. 
Of course, most of your readers know all 
this, but this explanation is for the boys. 
Now take a five-eighths-inch bit and bore 
in the tree two inches, high enough to set 
some kind of dish under; drive in the 
spout just tight enough so the sap will 
not leak around it. 

Tap the trees the first thaw in the spring, 
and as long as the weather is freezing and 
thawing sap will run. Gather the sap 
every day, and boil as rapidly as possible. 
To make the finest syrup fill the pan and 


boil down without adding fresh sap; do 
not try to boil thick enough ~ syrup in 


The writer, when’ a student in the Uni- | the 


pan, as there is danger 0: 
Take it off before quite done, and finish in 
a granite iron kettle or stew pan. 
it once, and you will not regret 





it. 
Cass Co., Mo. SORGHUM CORNERS. 


PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A press re- 
port says that in one of the important 
cities of Europe thousands of out-of-work 
people marched down the principal street 
carrying mottoes such as “‘Bread or Work 
Is Our Right.’’ Contrast this deplorable con- 
dition with our magnificent country,which 
is a comparatively undeveloped empire of 
untold wealth—a splendid region within 
whose borders are the greatest grain- 
growing fields in the universe; mountains 
of coal, black diamonds enough to keep 
the furnaces aglow for countless cen- 
turies; metals enough beneath the earth’s 
surface to supply mankind for untold 
years. The earth has yet to surrender its 
stronghold of gigantic secrets. One must 
indeed “see through a glass darkly,’’ after 
comparing the opportunities and possibili- 
ties of the United States with the old 
world, who is not impressed with our su- 
perior opportunities, 

* oa . 

INAUGURATION.—The coming inaugu- 
ration of President McKinley will be the 
occasion of mueh interest throughout the 
country, and doubtless thousands and 
thousands of sightseers will avail them- 
selves of the reduced rates on the differ- 
ent roads to pay a visit to the capital 
city, and view the many interesting sights. 
Among the numerous public buildings 
worthy of special attention is the new 
library building, which is perhaps the 
finest library in the world. The Library 
of Congress was erected at a cost of sev- 
eral million dollars, and its dome is 
plated with pure gold, which is said to 
represent $10,000. The interior of this 
structure is gorgeous and its paintings, 
masterpieces of art. Truly, a royal home 
for the literature of our land. 

ss @ 

OLD LITERATURE.—A copy of the 
“Potomak Almanac” for the year 1793, 
published at George Town, has_ been 
brought to light, and contains some inter- 
esting items, dealing with events of that 
time. An article relative to the capital 
is of interest, as it shows our progress 


of the” new location of our capital and 
its environments, the correspondent says: 
“You must not expect a description of the 
present state of the work, it being in a 
great variety of detached pieces. The 
Potomak is a fine river; it heads in the 
Allegany Mountains, and part of the coun- 
try through which it runs is remarkable 
for its fertility. The canals with the 
locks and dams, at the big and little falls, 
will probably be completed next year, 
by which means the river will be rendered 
navigable from the ocean almost to its 
source. The head branches of the Potomak 
pass through immense beds of excellent 
stone, or fossil coal. The eastern branch 
may justly be considered as one of the 
safest harbors in the United States. While 
contemplating on these various objects, I 
could not forbear exclaiming in the lan- 
guage of the elegant Thompson: 
“*Heaven! What a goodly prospect 
spreads around, 
Of hills and dales and woods and flow’ry 
lawns. 
Happy Columbia, where Liberty abroad 
Walks unconfin’d, even to thy farthest 
cots 
And scatters plenty with unsparing hand.’ 

“And here, I would mention a fortunate 
circumstances which afforded me _ the 
highest pleasure. While I was visiting the 
habitation of my old friend, Mr. A. Elli- 
cott (a few years since employed in 
surveying the western boundaries), I got 
a sight of our great and good President 
(Washington), who was riding over the 
district intended for the new city. He 
appeared in perfect health and very happy 
in surveying the preparations, now mak- 
ing on this favored spot, which will one 
day become an emporium of vast conse- 
quence to this Western Empire.” 

If the author of the above lines could see 
Washington to-day he would realize that 
his prophetic vision had been fulfilled, as 
this city is of vast consequence to our 
great commonwealth. Then the ground 
was covered with the forest, now stately 
edifices adorn the beautiful avenues. In- 
significant government buildings have 
given way to immense structures that will 
last for centuries. Where rode Washing- 
ton is now marked by a monument of 
marble 555 feet high. A small cottage 
gave way for the capitol building—a build- 
ing second in size only to St. Peter’s at 
Rome; the little post office has disap- 
peared and on Pennsylvania avenue is the 
new building representing $3,000,000. Frame 
hotels have given away to marble palaces, 
and the stage coach is superseded by the 
lightning express. Truly, great changes, 
Who can picture the city a hundred years 
hence? 

eee 

PASSING EVENTS.—Affairs of the day 
reduced to small paragraphs: Senator 
Mallory recently inaugurated a fight upon 
seed distribution by offering an amend- 
ment proposing to strike out the provision 
for the distribution of seeds and increase 
the appropriation for the purchase abroad 
of rare shrubs, etc., to be distributed in 
this country. Mr. Tillman proposed a 
substitute that the appropriation for seeds 
be doubled, which was agreed to. 

Indications are that the Agricultural 
Department will get a new building in 
the near future, a bill having been intro- 
duced to that effect. 

Fifty years ago King Cotton’s domain 
was in the south (southeast). Now, 
1901, west of the Mississippi are 10,868,000 





acres, as against 14,168,000 acres to the east 
of the “Father of Waters.” Texas has 


7,000,000 acres, and Oklahoma 246,000 acres, 
producing last year 78,000,000 pounds, to 
say nothing of the immense yield in the 
Indian Territory. The rich soil west of 
the Mississippi gives the planter a great 
advantage over the section east of the 
river, and it is possible that more cotton 
will be raised west than east of the “Big 
Muddy” this year. 8S. F. GILLESPIE. 
Washington, D. C. 


MARION CO. (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Will you 
please change my address to Hannibal, 
Mo., Rural Delivery. The RURAL 
WORLD is now to be delivered at 10 
o'clock, and I can get over the fence, un- 
lock my box.and sit on my riding plow 
and read the good letters from Messrs. 
Brown, Lyon, Heaton and many others. 
While speaking of the rural delivery, there 
were 370 signers to the remonstrance, and 
only twelve petitioned for it, yet we 
have two routes out of Hannibal in this 
county. I want to thank Mr. Brown of 
Montgomery Co. for his advice. Though 
young, I have long learned that the hap- 
piest moments of my life are spent with 
Him who has given me health, strength 
and a love for nature. Also by trying, 
in my feeble way, to obey His commands 
I have acquired in four short years a hap- 
py, comfortable little home, nearly paid 
for, and can see greater success (not air 
castles) ahead. How I wish every one 
could follow the true light and, like 
Messrs. Miller and Heaton, long for the 
joys to come. 

Feb. 11.—Heavy snow. Wheat safe so 
far. I have an order from my neighbors 
for 50 bushels of seed corn for an adver- 
tiser in the RURAL WORLD. It pays me 
from 10 to 25 bushels per acre to get new 
seed corn yearly. 

I have fed all my cow peas and want 
seed—the Black Nigger and Red Ripper. 
I want Missouri, Illinois or Iowa grown. 
Let some one advertise them in the RU- 
RAL WORLD. I am mulching my clover 
meadows. I don’t want my manure any 
other place, unless on my garden. 

I will also sow four acres of barley, 

of rye. I will 


\three acres. of rape, with six. 
start my sthall herd of milkers on early 


feed. This feed ground out, mixed with 
milk, will have my pigs in fine shape for 
the two acres of dwarf soy beans. After 
my hogs and cows have cleaned out the 
rape patch I will drill cane for fodder on 
Same patch. I will also disc a ten-acre 
oat stubble immediately after cutting, and 
drill in my cow peas. This, with 30 acres 
of wheat and 40 acres of strong corn 
ground will furnish me a little feed for 
next winter, and a little labor, too, as I 
will do it without help. Who says I 
cannot? 

Most of my ground is fall plowed. I 
want to say to my friend Brown, that 
the “other fellow’s land” is that of the 
nearest relative to the Matron, so I will 
not plow too deep for nothing, as I will 
soon need more land. 

My stock has done better than usual 
this winter, so far. I am fearful for the 
remainder of it, as I am out of beans and 
peas. 

A load of yearling steers went onto mar- 
ket at 1,260 pounds. They were started 
on cow peas and soy beans; the feeder 
says they did better than any bunch he 
ever fed. CHERRY DELL. 


HOMESEEKERS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: There is room 
in South Missouri for a poor man, or a 
man of moderate means. I do not think 
there is any place in the United States 
where one can get a more substantial 
start with a small capital than here. 
Land is very cheap. There is an abund- 
ance of free range and plenty of good 
water. For sheep and cattle you might go 
far and fare worse. Hogs will often do 
well on the mast. But if a man expects to 
turn out hogs in the woods and give them 
no care, he must not look for much profit. 
It is what the majority do. I do not de- 
pend on mast, but keep thoroughbred 
hogs, sow a patch of cane for pasture, 
have some clover and blue grass, and then 
if there is any mast, I let the hogs take 
it; if there is none they pay a good profit 
on what corn they eat. I always make 
money on hogs. 

As for sheep, I don’t believe mine cost 
me over 50c per head a year. 

That this is a fruit country the whole 
world knows. L, A. KAIN. 

Texas Co., Mo. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI FARMERS’ IN- 
STITUTE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: By direction 
of local committees it has been decided to 
hold a series of farmers’ meetings at the 
following named places, on dates men- 
tioned, and you are cordially invited to be 


present: 
— 4, Bismarck, Mo., 2 p. m., at Town 


March 4, Farmington, 
7:30 p. m., at Town Hall 

March 5, Fredericktown, Mo., 10 a. m. 
and 2 p. m., at Courthouse. 

March 6, Lutesville, Mo., 2 p. m, at 
Town Hall. 

March 7, Arcadia-Ironton, Mo., 2 p. m. 
and 7:30 p. m., at Courthouse. 

March 8, Potosi, Mo., 2 p. m., at Court- 


Mo., 2 p. m. and 


house. 

The object of the meetings is to encour- 
age the growing of fruits for commercial 
purposes, poultry farming for profit, and 
to perfect organization of the farmers to 
better enable them to market their 

N. F. Murray, President of the State 


crops. 


Horticultural Society; J. T. Stinso: 
rect rim 


M: 
singer, M. Butterfield and rge 
prominent orchardists, and other able 
pleasing speakers will be present to 
dress the meetings. 


and 





The ladies are specially invited to be 
present. THE COMMITTEE. 
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EVERY YEAR OF USE. 
De Laval Cream Separators 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK.” 


She Dairy. 


OUTLOOK FOR DAIRYING IN MIS- 
SOURL 


“Chicago Produce,” in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 16, the Butter Makers’ Convention 
issue, contained, among many other inter- 
esting features, statements from presi- 
dents of State Dairy Associations as to 
the outlook for the dairy industry. Fol- 
lowing is what the president of the Mis- 
souri Dairymen’s Association had to say 
in that connection: 

MISSOURI. 

















Dairying Destined to Become State’s 


Leading Industry. 





St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1. 
Editor “Chicago Dairy Produce.” 

To the casual observer the development 
of the dairy industry in Missouri doubt- 
less seems to be a slow process, and croak- 
ings are sometimes heard to the effect 
that “Missouri will never become a great 
dairy state.” But things are not always 
as they seem to an individual who is not 
advantageously located for seeing. A man 
in a well will see stars long after the sun 
has risen and is shining brightly on the 
surface above him. He would naturally 
declare that it was yet night, because he 
could see the stars. So it is with individ- 
uals whose horizon of the Missouri dairy 
industry is contracted, and within which 
there is a “dead creamery.” They are 
quite unable to see the gleams of light 
that presage the coming of the day when 
the fame of Missouri as a dairy state will 
shine over all the land. 

From the time man began to construct 
ships in which to traverse the seas there 
have been wrecks; so long as man con- 
tinues to risk life and fortune in Nep- 
tune’s realm there will be occasional and 
sometimes appalling loss of both. Yet 
he will continue to go down to the sea 
in ships, because he knows that disasters 
are merely inevitable incidents, and not 
the invariable rule. He knows that, not- 
withstanding the losses due to many ad- 
verse causes, there are many successes, 
and he concludes wisely that what one 
has done others may do. 

So long as we can point to the splendid 
and continuous success of creameries in 
Missouri as at LaGrange, Corning, Hoi- 
den, Concordia and many others; to the 
fact that in one county (Caldwell) 500,000 
pounds of cheese are made annually, in 
addition to a large amount of milk and 
cream shipped to Kansas City; to another 
county (Moniteau) that has an annual out- 
put of several hundred thousand pounds 
of Swiss cheese; to the successful private 
dairymen in all sections of this state, like 
John Patterson in Adair County, Nathan 
King in Boone County, M. L. Brooks in 
Livingston County, Wm. Plummer in Car- 
roll County, Ed Hosmer in Webster Coun- 
ty, Wm. Riehl in Washington County, and 
hundreds of others who are making but- 
ter of the highest grade, some of whom 
have regular customers for their goods at 
fancy prices in Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Chicago and even in New York; to the 
fact that in certain counties there are 20, 
30 and 40 farm separators in use; that we 
have in the state hundreds of pure bred 
dairy stock (Moore’s Holsteins and Still’s 
Jerseys, for example) not excelled any- 
where, and finally (for lack of time to 


enumerate all the facts) to the Brady- |. 


Meriden Creamery Company at Kansas 
City—which will soon bid for the honor 
of being the largest creamery in the world 
—so long, I repeat, as we can point to 
such facts as these we are justified in 
asserting that the Missouri dairy indus- 
try is, as a whole, a pretty big, substan- 
tial and successful fact, one which a “dead 
creamery” here and there cannot obliter- 
ate. 

What of the prospect? But one difficulty 
stands in the way of marvelous develop- 
ment of the dairy industry of Missouri in 
the near future, and that is the menace 
of the insidious competition of oleomar- 
garine when made to counterfeit butter in 
appearance so closely that it can be sold 
for the genuine goods. It is to be hoped 
that by the time these words appear in 


print that the congress of the United 
States will have passed the Grout bill, and 
it, having received the signature of the 
President, has become the law of the 
land. If so,‘I feel that nothing stands 
in the way of a great advance in the dairy 
industry of Missouri. When the manu- 
facture and sale of butter substitutes 
are so controlled that they cannot be im- 
posed on the innocent purchaser, whether 
in a pat-that is served with a plate of 
cakes in- a restaurant or hotel, or pound 
at a market place stand, or a tub at the 
wholesaler’s, the dairy industry will be 
freed from a terrible clog. This it is ex- 
pected the Grout bill will accomplish. 
Thousands of Missouri farmers are anx- 
ious to engage in dairying, but they must 
be assured that the business promises 
permanency. They see in the enormous 
and constantly increasing output of oleo- 
margarine, and the fact that the very 
large per cent of this is sold to consumers 
as butter and for butter prices, a proba- 
bility in the near future that oleomar- 
garine, unless controlled, will have al- 
most complete possession of the market. 
With this difficulty removed many farm- 
ers who have been raising grain and have 
found that their land is no longer produc- 
ing paying crops, will gladly give atten- 
tion to dairying as a means of reclaiming 
their land and become patrons of cream- 
eries or cheese factories, or, buying a 
farm separator, will engage in private but- 
termaking, and our cattle raisers will 
soon come to know that a cow kept as a 
dairy cow is much more profitable than 
ae kept simply for the calf she drops 
year’ 

My Roacest in this matter is not because 
of any pecuniary interest in dairying, but 
because of the broader interest I have in 
agriculture as a whole. In the develop- 
ment of no other line of farming do I see 
so much general good to come to Missouri 
agriculture as will come from a develop- 
ment of her dairy industry. No other 
line of farming demands so high and gen- 
eral intelligence as does dairying, and 
none will contribute so much to the fertil- 
ity of our farms, the betterment of our 
farm homes, or the prosperity of the 
state as a whole, and nothing will so con- 
tribute, in my opinion, to all this so ef- 
fectively as will the passage of the Grout 
bill. NORMAN J. COLMAN. 
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MISSOURI DAIRY NEWS. 


PALMYRA, MO., >., CREAMERY. —The 
new creamery at Palmyra, Mo., is doing 
well and developing a good business. The 


Marion County ‘Herald’ reports as fol- 
lows: 
“Mr. Rohrer paid out to his patrons 


for the month of January $835.06. He paid 
at the rate of 21 cents for butter fat and 
we doubt if any other creamery in Mis- 
souri paid that high for January. Win- 
chester Cook informs us that his cows 
averaged him $6 a head for the month 
and we presume the other patrons did as 
usual. The creamery business is no long- 
er an experiment 

The cream: tv has about £0 patrons. 

THE BRADY-MERIDEN CREAMERY 
COMPANY of Kansas City continues to 
meet with success in putting in skim- 
ming stations. They have lately opened 
a number of stations in Northwest Mis- 
souri—in Gentry, Nodaway, Atchison, An- 
drew and Holt counties—and coming as 
far east as Sullivan and Linn counties, 
they have established stations at Milan 
and Purdin, 150 miles from Kansas City. 
They are at work, too, southwestward, 
from Kansas City, and are about to open 
a station at Collins in St. Clair County. 

GOOD BLOOD COMING TO MISSOURI. 
—We stated recently that Mr. Wm. Bruns 
of Lafayette County had bought a Hood 
Farm Jersey bull that is richly bred. We 
are pleased to note that Missouri has just 
added to her dairy stock another well- 
bred Jersey bull. Mr. James Rogers of 
Elsberry, Lincoln Co., Mo., has pur- 
chased a bull from the Lorna Herd of 
Jerseys, Painsville, Ohio, which he names 
Missouri Champion, and which was sired 
by Marigold Economist 42642, dam Luella 
K. of St. Lambert 126949. The two grand 
sires of Missouri Champion are Stoke 
Pogis of Prospect 29M1 and King of St. 
Lambert’s King 30752. The grandsire of 
these two breeds was Ida’s Rioter of St. 
Lambert 13656, who was the sire of Ida 
Marigold, the great World’s Fair cham- 
pion, and 29 others in the list. 

Missouri Champion will stand at the 
head of Pantops Herd, and we doubt not 
will give a good account of himself. We 
are glad to see such stock coming to Mis- 
souri. 


SOME PRACTICAL FACTS IN REGARD 
TO CHURNING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We notice in 
the dairy columns of the February issue 
that Mr. C. A. Bird and wife are in trouble 
with their butter making. We keep one 
cow to supply milk and butter for the 
family, but as we cannot make use of 
all, the matron sold $50 worth last year. 
There is a great demand here for good 
butter; also for buttermilk. 

Our cow is a grade Jersey, and a strip- 
per of eight months. I feed and milk the 
cow. Wife cares for the milk and makes 
the butter. 

We do not try to furnish the cow a bal- 
anced ration. We give her twice each day 
one gallon of wheat bran and shorts 
mixed, a few nubbins of corn, and a small 
forkful of hay. The latter she cares little 
for, as she has access to a patch of green 
rye, except when the ground is very soft. 
The water she has is pure and clean, as 
it rises from a deep vein and flows from 
a cave; so warm is it that it flows 50 yards 
from the cave before it freezes in zero 
temperature. Our cow likes to get close 
up to the cave to drink in winter time. 

The milk is strained into one gallon 
jars and kept until the third milking; 
then cream, milk and all is poured into 
the churn and placed near the fire to 
ripen. When it clabbers the churn is 
placed in a small tub about the size of a 


large dish pan and a tea_ kettle 
of boiling water poured into the 
tub around the churn, the cream 
is stirred and when the tempera- 


ture rises to 66 degrees churning 
commenced. 


is 
If all conditions are just 
right the butter comes in eight minutes 
and gathers up in a nice roll, equally as 
well as that of a fresh cow’s on a green 
pasture in midsummer. 

Practice makes perfect in many things. 
By practicing with the thermometer in 
our butter making we have got it down 
pretty fine and it saves a world of work 
and money. Ours is a four-gallon stone 
churn. We churn all the milk as well as 
the cream for the demand for the butter- 
milk at 10 cents per gallon is in excess of 
our supply. We get equally as much but- 
ter, and three times the amount of but- 
termilk from the same churning. 

St. Francois Co., Mo. E. W. GEER. 


OLEOMARGARINE IN IOWA 





In the 14th annual report of the State 
Dairy Commissioner of Iowa, a copy of 
which recently came to hand from Com- 
missioner B. P. Norton, we find the fol- 
lowing: 

Fortunately but few prosecutions are 
necessary in this state in order to enforce 
the dairy laws. The conditions are not 
so favorable for undetected violations of 
the oleomargarine law as they are in 
other states, and hence few people at- 
tempt to evade the law. This office has 
had a number of complaints in regard to 
supposed use of oleomargarine at hotels 
of the best class, but upon chemical analy- 
sis the suspected product has been found 
to be pure butter, though probably re- 
worked or process butter. However, there 
is no law in this state by which the sale 
of such butter can be punished. So long 
as it is composed of the elements of real 
butter, this office cannot restrict the sale 
or use of it, 

Late last fall this office obtained an 
indictment against Eli Brown of Council 
Bluffs, for the sale of colored oleomar- 
garine. Mr. Brown had a United States 
license to sell oleomargarine, and the only 
point in issue was whether the stuff sold 
was colored. The case was submitted on 
a statement of facts, and on a technical- 
ity was decided in favor of the defendant. 
In this action he was defended by the 
manufacturers of the oleomargarine sold, 
and as they refused longer to stand the 
expense of possible trials the sale of 
oleomargarine was stopped in Council 
Bluffs. 

In April the dairy commissioner had 
arrested two hotel keepers in the town of 
Corning, who paid fines for serving colored 
oleomargarine to their guests. 

Early in January a citizen of Delaware 
County was arrested for having in his 
possession yellow oleomargarine contrary 
to the statute. He is now under indict- 
ment and the trial will most certainly 
result in his conviction. 

In September four managers of railway 
boarding-houses at Afton were arrested 
for using colored oleomargarine, and paid 
fines without an extended trial. 


THE SCHMIDT TREATMENT FOR 
MILK FEVER.—Jno. T. Viley of Marion 
Co., Mo., says the Schmidt iodide of po- 
tassium treatment for milk fever, de- 
scribed in the RURAL WORLD of Janu- 





ary 9 by C. D. Lyon, is almost a sure cure 
in any stage of the disease. 


Calf Scours Cured 





“Ear Tag. 





Record of Hood Farm Calf House Dec. 1900, and Jan. 1901, as’a result of 
using Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure and Digestive Powder, 














Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure. 
A liquid preparation, cures scours, diar- 


Cures the most severe cases. 


express point in the U.S 


Doses Hood Doses Hood | | 
Hood Farm | Date taken Sick.| Farm Calf | Farm Diges-| Date Recovered. | Remasthe, 
Number. Scour Cure. | tive Powder, | 

A. M. Dee. 3rd. 10 ul | Dec, 6th. White Scours. 
A. 9%. Dec. 4th. 12 2 Dec, 9th. White Scours. 
A. %. Dee, 4th. 9 8 Dee. 7th. | Secours. 
A. %. Dee, Sth. 18 21 Dec. 12th. White Scours Bloody. 
A. 97. Dee. 5th. 12 12: Dee. 8th, Scours. 
A. 8. Dee. 5th. 4 5 Dee. 6th. White Scours. 
A. 92. Dee. 5th. 15 15 Dec. 10th. White Scours. 
A. 101" Dee. 13th. 2 4 Dee. l4th. White Scours.* 
A. 99. Dee. I7th. 2 3 Dee, 18th. Bloody. 
A. %8. Dec. 20th. 3 3 Dec. 21st. | Scours. 
A. 88. Dec. 2th, 6 6 Dec. 30th. | Scours. 
A. 101, Jan. Ist. 20 7 Jan, Wth. White Scours. 
A. 103. Jan. lth. 18 21 Jan. lith. White Scours. 
A. 9. Jan. 1th. 3 6 Jan. Iith. White Scours. 
B, 3, Jan, lth 6 9 Jan. 18th. Secours, 
B. 2. Jan. 1th 3 6 Jan. Lith. Secours. 
B. 4, Jan. 15th. 8 12 Jan. 19th. Scours. 
B. 6 Jan, 19th. 12 15 Jan, 23rd. Scours. 
B. 5. | Jan. 4th. | 4 6 Jan, 24th. | Scours, 


. Started while with the cow. y Taken away 8 hours after being born. Calves usually taken from cow about 
12 hours after birth. This record covers every case of calf scours at Hood Farm during these months. 


In the last ten months we have saved more than 75 per cent. of the calves treated for 
scours, while, before using these remedies we lost more than 75 per cent. 


Hood Farm Calf Scour Treatment. 


rhoea, cleans out and disinfects the stomach nection with Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure. 
and bowels and has a soothing, tonic effect.| Creates an appetite, aids digestion and 


Both Remedies put up in two sizes, $1.00 and $2.50 each. Prepaid to any railroad 
., $1.25 and $2. 75. Large sizes contain four times the dollar sizes. 


One large package of each Remedy will be sent, prepaid, to any 
railroad express point in the United States on receipt of $5 by 


c. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood Farm Digestive Powder. 
A pepsin preparation to be given in con- 


keeps the calf from shrinking. 











THE BUSINESS HERD OF JERSEYS. 


(Read Before the Illinois Jersey Cattle 
Club by E. N. Cobb, Sr., Monmouth, 
Illinois.) 


The Business Herd of Jerseys is the 
herd that is capable of yielding a profit 
over cost of care and feed 365 days in 
the year. The amount of such profit is 
largely in the hands of the dairymen 
whether it is great or smail, and it shows 
the amount of knowledge and skill pos- 
sessed by the dairymen. 

While the cash returns are most looked 
to, we must not overlook other advant- 
ages. From my own standpoint, the fath- 
er of ten children whom I wish to fit for 
future lives of usefulness, I find the dairy 
herd a great factor in fixing habits of 
system, kindness and industry, in fact, it 
only makes possible my holding my fami- 
ly together. Being a man of small means, 
the herd affords employment to every 
member of my family, and will continue 
to do so as long as they may choose to re- 
main under the home roof. 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. — Writing 
from my own experience, I will, in as brief 
Space as possible, give you the history 
of what a dairy herd has done and is 
doing for me and mine. It long ago im- 
pressed on my boys the value of kindness, 
and so fixed has this lesson become that 
it is a part of their very existence. They 
are uniformly kind to all of our farm 
stock and this kindness is far reaching. 
All animals’ wants are carefully looked 
to, good shelter provided, the feeding at- 
tended to properly and nothing abused. 
System, the most important of all neces- 
sary habits, not only in the herd, but in 
all walks of life, is more fully taught 
in an up-to-date dairy and breeding herd 
than in any other branch of farming oper- 
ations. With us, we learned at once that 
we could not be systematic without keep- 
ing an accurate account of the dairy 
yield of each cow, her food cost, the 
amount of butter fat by the Babcock test 
and also of the churn. To those who 
have not practiced this method it may 
seem a good deal of trouble, but it is not. 
We have milk pails uniform in weight. 
The scales are balanced by pails, so that 
the milk content is readily seen. The milk 
sheets are printed forms. Each cow has a 
column and each milker has his own 
cows and milks them in the same order, 
just 12 hours apart every day in the 
week and every week in the year. This 
is positive and shows the value of sys- 
tem. A deviation from this rule of 15 
or 20 minutes, causes a loss of from one- 
fourth to one-half a pound of milk per 
cow, or in one herd a loss of 21 pounds of 
milk or one and one-fourth pounds of 
butter worth 30 cents. We have learned 
that the fly plague caused a loss of 10 to 
20 per cent in yield of milk, and more 
than that in butter fat contest, so that 
we are now never without a fly repellent. 
The milk sheet has taught us that we 
cannot afford to force our cows to drink 
ice water. So we have a steam pipe in 
our 100 barrel cistern, causing the water 
in all hydrants connected with the cis- 
tern to furnish water at 65 to 70 degrees 
for all of the farm stock. In case pf a 
drought, we soon learned that we could 


partially filled silo to go to. 
we like best, being much handier. An- 
other good lesson taught by studying the 
milk record is that foods vary greatly in 
their relations to the yield of milk, and 
in this respect it often amounts to a loss 
where ample amounts are fed, but are 
not of the right nature. We have given 
this our careful attention. By studying 
the chemist’s table, we have been able 
to select the feeds that when mixed in 
the proper amounts, furnish the ration 
to best attain desired end. As every II- 
linois dairyman has at his door a great 
abundance of the element called carbo- 
hydrates in his corn crop, but has a lim- 
ited amount of protein, he must learn the 
commercial foods rich in this latter nutri- 
ent, and by comparing their per cent of 





‘per pound, and thus buy the cheapest 


, protein in oats costs me nine cents per 
' pound, 


|The next has charge of swine and chick- 


\lishing in point of yield. 





not stand a 25 or 50 per cent shrinkage | Shoats and the five hogs for $205. The re- 
so we provide a soil crop or have a | mainder of shoats are easily worth $63, 
The latter ; making a total of $268, and 25 fine calves 


| 


| 





} ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys do not break from 
heat, not one in a hundred. 
They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 
They fit the lamps they are 
made for. Shape controls the 
draft. Draft contributes to 
proper combustion; that 
makes light; they improve 
the light of a lamp. — 
describes a// lamps and their 
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protein and cost per ton, he can readily 
figure what the actual protein costs him 
source of the desired nutrient. To-day 
in bran 7% cents, in dry brewer’s 
grains four cents, and in cotton seed 
meal 3% cents, in oil cake five cents; so 
we are buying cotton seed meal. This 
food has several good points. First, it is 
in itself a very rich fertilizer, and after 
being fed to the cows its manurial value 
is found to be as much as before feeding. 
It has the power to raise the melting 
point of butter five or six degrees, which 
is a great help in the warm months. Being 
slightly astringent, it balances up the 
tendency of extreme looseness of cows’ 
bowels in flush grass time or when being 
fed ensilage. Another element that the 
chemist does not place to the credit of 
feeds is succulence. This is found in 
grass roots of all kinds and in green fod- 
ders. Years ago, before the advent of 
the silo, many herds were forced to pass 
seven or eight months of each year with- 
out this. nameless nutrient. Our milk 
sheet shows us that without this our 
cows would not be much of a business 
herd, for two reasons. First, the succu- 
lent ensilage would give way to dry fod- 
der and we would have to stand a loss of 
about 45 per cent in waste from feed- 
ing the fodder, when in the case of ensil- 
age, nothing is wasted, and we have found 
it the cheapest feed we have. System 
and study have so improved our yields 
per acre of corn for our silos and reduced 
the cost per ton in labor, that from $1.25 
per ton in labor, fi¥e years ago, we have 
reached the low cost the past fall of 33 
cents per ton, and in yield we have 
advanced from five to eight tons to ten 
and fifteen. 

No doubt you have come to the con- 
clusion by this time that from the trend 
of this paper my boys of necessity are 
industrious. So they are. But I have 
tried to so arrange their work and fur- 
nish them labor-saving machinery, that 
their tasks seem more like pastime. My 
oldest son is manager of the farm opera- 
tions. The next in age ‘s herd manager. 


en department. The next—well, he is our 
mascot. One of my daughters has charge 
of the creamery; another is assistant but- 
ter maker and shipping clerk. Giving the 
children charge of departments early 
places responsibility on them which is 
fitting them for doing business with their 
own business herds some day. 

In conclusion, I will give a few figures 
showing what our methods are accomp- 


The herd will this year pass the 320- 
pound mark in yield of butter per cow, 
number of herd 40. Thirty of the cows 
and heifers have given when fresh a 
yield of 1% pounds of butter per day, or 
more. Eight cows and heifers have pro- 
duced two pounds‘of butter in 24 hours, 
and three of the herd have made over 400 
pounds of butter in one year. One of these 
was a two-year-old. The past summer 
we fed 25 calves on separator skim milk, 
and 25 shoats and five hogs. The hogs 
and pigs received no grain up to October 
1. On the last of October we sold 16 of the 


for eight months’ skim milk. Our manure 
crop covered 30 acres of ground the past 
year, and in making a careful estimate 
of amount of ground covered and the 
extra yield per acre, we found that every 
load of manure was worth $1.50 per loa’ 
These loads were on a three-horse Kemp 
manure spreader, and 15 loads were ap- 
plied per acre. ‘ 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE 
CLUB. 


Through the secretary, Wm. H. Cald- 
well, Petersboro, N. H., thisoffice has been 
favored with a copy of the last quarterly 
number of ‘The Herd Register and Breed- 
ders’ Journal.” In it we find an interest- 
ing account of a year’s record made by 
Gypsy of Racine, owned by Geo. C. Hill 
& Son. 

She gave in the twelve months ending 
November 1, 1900, a total of 12,247.5 pounds 
of milk. The milk tested from 4.95 to 5.6 
per cent butter fat. Only one month was 
it less than 5 per cent, and on four months 
it showed 5.6 per cent. From these facts 
the cow is found to have given 611.4 pounds 
butter fat. This is equivalent to 713.3 
pounds butter. 

Gypsy’s best week’s record was made in 
January. From the 7th to the 13th, in- 
clusive, she gave 298.2 pounds milk, which 
contained 16.06 pounds butter fat, or an 
equivalent of 18 pounds 11.7 ounces butter. 

The feed of the cow for the year was: 
Six months’ pasture, 1,686 pounds clover 
hay, 6,101 pounds silage, 132 poun 
linseed meal, 563 pounte gluten feed, i, 099 


pounds ground oats, and 2,473 pounds 
wheat bran. 


OLEOMARGARINE oe juts out * 
action not less than half a million of 

cows, and not less that fifty “ 

sand men. But the injury that oleomar- 

e does to = ony industry is small 

Beg ay hy. th the more vital injury 
that is inflicted on those who ignorantiy 
consume it.—Jersey Bulletin. 
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After repeated tests by many of the 
prominent live stock owners of America, 
the concensus of opinion is that to obtain 
the best success with live stock, whether 
the same are breeding, work, or stock 
being fed for the market, it is necessary 
to make use of condimental or concen- 
trated foods. The Pasteur Vaccine Com- 
pany furnish a superior preparation under 
the name of Lincoln Feeding Compound, 
which is worthy of the reputation of its 
manufacturers. It is indorsed by some of 
the most successful stock raisers of the 
country. The same company also man- 
ufacture a preparation to destroy skin 
parasites of animals. This is called the 
Lincoln Dip. Besides being an efficient | 
parasiticide, used with success on all’ 
classes of animals, it 1s a valuable disin- 
fectant. For full information write to 
the Pasteur Vaccine Company, 56 Fifth 
avenue, Chicago, Ill., U. A. 


Cc. M. WEST, SEED CORN GROWER.— 
We take pleasure in introducing to our 
readers this week C. W. West of Shenan- 
doah, Ia., whose card appears on another 
page. Shenandoah, as has before been 
stated in this column, is in Page County, 
which has long been known as the banner 
county in the great state of Iowa, and 
has become famous throughout the United 
States for the great corn it produces. It 
furnishes a vast supply of seed corn for 
the great corn producing districts in sur- 
rounding corn belts. Among the men 
engaged in this line of work at Shenan- 
doah, C. M. West is well and favorably 
known; and, while not so old in years or 
in the business of seed corn growing, 
none have gained a more enviable reputa- 
tion for superior seed and straightfor- 
ward business transactions, or more de- 
sirable honors at the various fairs than 
Mr. West. At the Greater American Ex- 
position at Omaha, in 1899, he won Di- 
ploma and Gold Medal on his improved 
Legal Tender. He also handles several 
other varieties, such as Iowa Silver Mine, 
Pride of Iowa, and Farmers’ Reliance. 
The latter is a new variety,’ very early 
and prolific. He is a young man, but 
stands in the front rank as a successful 
grower of seed corn, having the very best 
land to be found in this great corn grow- 
ing center of the United States. Em- 
ploying the best up-to-date methods and 
giving it the most thorough culture, he has 
reached marvelous perfection in seed corn. 
We urge all to send for his free catalog 
which tells all about seed corn, or better, 
send four cents in stamps for samples. 
Look up his card and write him to-day. 
You may forget it to-morrow. 





DAIRY DOTS. 


Milk of different temperatures should 
never be mixed. 

Make butter to suit the tastes of your 
customers. 

The globules that rise to the surface in 
the first 12 hours make the finest butter. 
Milk giving is a maternal function, and 
a mother should never be abused. 

No cow should be retained in the dairy 
herd unless she has some good quality to 
recommend her. 

Butter should be exposed as little as 
possible to air from the time it is churned 
until it is packed. 

Care should be taken never to overwork 


butter as the grain and texture should be 
preserved. 
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will make no mistase if they see our agent or 
write to us direct tefore making cther arrange- 
ments. Send for our new 20th Century Catalogue. 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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For pumping water, grinding feed, running separa- 
tors, churning and a hundred other uses, is needed 
by every farmer. 


This RIG does the work, the best 


Price and description and our boiler and engine cata- 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. Co., 
915 NORTH SIXTH ST., 


Dairy Supplies, Boilers and Engines, Feed Cookers, Etc. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Improved United 


States Separator 


Demonstrates its Superiority in Canada 


AS IT DOES EVERYWHERE ELSE, 


The following is taken from the report of Mr. L. P. Lacoursiere, Canadian 


skimmilk tests were . 10, 
Only .03, .04, .08, .07. 


His summary is as follows: 


Milk received 


Sworn to before me Nov. 21, 1900, 


106 on 1000 lbs. ; 
twice as muchas the U. s. 


year in butter fat alone by using the 
by using the DeLaval Separator. 


¢ VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


DeLaval Separator. 
5605 Ibs. 


3952 lbs. 
Average Temperature 8 89° 
Av 'e speed 825 8025 
Love por 100 ils tt 5 137 
oss 8. of fat 1:5 ° ° ° 
Total loss in cash $1 tis $0. $3 _ 


(Government Butter and Cheese Inspector.) 


T. E. LANONETTE, T. P. ex of O. C. Ste. Anne. 


NOTICE.—The DeLaval Pemy $1.15 in separating 6605 lbs. of milk, or 
on 1000 Ibs., ee the U.S. lost 42 cents in separating 5932 lbs. 
which shows that the DeLaval lost in actual 


In other words, a Creamery oeparating 10,000 lbs. milk daily would save ina 


The President and Directors, after carefully consideri the J P 
decided to purchase a No- 0 Improved U. 8. ‘4 he aaa a 


Thisis only one instance among many where the 


Improved U. S. Separator Has Proved Itself 
to be a Cleaner Skimmer than the DeLaval. 





For further information and catalogues write the 


Government Butter and Cheese Inspector, who followed the work of th: United 
States und DeLaval Separators at a recent 
la Parade to determine which make the 
The report covers two oY, ’ work of each machine and shows that the DeLaval 

1, .07, and .08, while the tests of the U. S. skimmilk were 


test at the Creamery of St. Annes dle 
Officers. of the Creamery would buy. 
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U.S. Separator. 


L. P. LACOURSIERE, 


+205 
of milk, orfonly 
cash practically 


Separator $361.35 that would be lost 


Separator: 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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FEED MILLS 


Every Man His Own Miller. 
The latest improved Does all kinds of work. 
Most durable, has ground 
over 15.000 bushels with- 
out repair or expense. The 
fastest 


ce, The World's Best! 
Bend h.3 prices to manu- 


Nod M. FIELD Mfg-Co., 
Sth & Howard, St; Louis. 
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Sorticulture. 


EARLY LETTUCE AND RADISHES. 








The market gardeners grow these vege- 
tables so cheaply and easily during the 
entire winter that they are no longer re- 
garded as a novelty by residents of cities. 
If their culture were studied more, the 
farmer’s family might have them long 
before they are usually found on the table. 
A bed can be made on the south side of 
a building, where it wif get all the sun- 
light and heat possible, and at the same 
time be protected from north winds, Good 
results were once obtained by the writer 
by making such a bed in a corner which 
had a south and east facing. The bed of 
manure was placed in a large box and 
sandy loam about five or six inches placed 
on the manure. The directions for making 
such beds were followed and good 
sults were obtained. 

If the bed is covered with glass the seeds 
may planted in February, if a cloth 
covering is used the seeds should not be 
planted until in March. Sow the 
in rows and thin them well. 

One advantage of thus using a box, 
can be removed when no longer 
This box was placed in a very conspicu- 
ous place, and would be unsightly during 
summer months. The spot occupied by 
this box during the summer months was 
devoted to a geranium bed, and the finest 
results were obtained. In this box were 
also sprouted some early potatoes, which 
were transplanted when the weather was 
seasonable, and long before neighbors 
thought of “first potatoes’’ we were dis- 
playing ours. If the boys and girls could 
be induced to give this bed of early veg- 
etables study and attention, much pleas- 


ure and even profit would inure. Early 
vegetables are always in demand. 


re- 


be 
seeds 


it 
needed. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


EARLY PLANTS.--Now is the time to 
plant seed for early vegetables in boxes 
in the house, which should be placed in a 
south window, and the plants put into the 
hot-bed after awhile, or in cold frames. A 
few weeks can be gained in getting cab- 
bage, tomatoes and such like started, 
over planting in the open ground. A box 
at a window should be turned half 
around every day or two, so as to keep 
the plants straight, or they will be lean- 
ing all one way. 

The window arrangement reminds mé of 
an amusing little affair that came under 
my observation just about 50 years ago. 
A neighbor woman had a box of cabbage 
plants that were doing finely. She was 
not as particular about her windows as 
some. One day my wife called on her and 
saw her nice plants drooping. ‘What is ' 
the matter with your plants?’’ she asked | 
Mrs. Carnes. 
dows yesterday,”’ she answered. “And 
they had a good laugh over it. This is 
not a hint to our good housewives, how- 
ever, as I am sure our readers all keep 
their windows clean. 

EXOTIC GRAPES.—A few days ago a 
friend of mine got a lot of grape cuttings 
from .California, such as Zinfadel, Black 
Hamburg, etc. He came to me with the 
bundle, and divided, giving me the larger 
portion of them. They were cuttings of 
strong wood, about 18 inches long. I 
planted some of them on the south side 
of the cliffs, where overhanging shelves 


will act as a protection against rot and | 


mildew.. Then they are within 100 feet 
of the railroad, so that they will get the 
benefit of the smoke from the locomotives. 
Of course, they will need protection in 
winter, but that is little trouble. By 
means of protection and spraying, it is 
possible that we can raise grapes. The | 
soil in this place is from 10 to 30 feet deep 
of drift from the top, and the leaves from 
the forest trees fall on these places. Some 
of the wood is planted in cuttings of eight 
to ten inches in nursery rows, and well 
covered to keep from being heaved out 
by frost. Others are grafted on strong 
stalks in the vineyard. One summer will 
tell what these will do. Out of the three 
experiments we hope to save some vines 
of each. 

ROOT.ROT IN APPLE TREES.—When 
at the Farmington meeting I stated that 
I had no root rot or aphis. I find now that 
three-fourths of a mile from me root rot 
on trees in an orchard in the prime of 
early bearing is spoiling them. 

APHIS.—In over 1,000 apple seedlings, 
which I dug up (most of which were 
grafted) I found just two trees with aphis. 
Instead of scalding as an experiment, I 
threw them with the trimmings and 
burned them. 

STRAWBERRY TREES.—I am not sure 
whether this information was given to 
our readers or not. Even if it was, a repe- 
tition will not be amiss, as many may 
not have seen it, and thus be on their 
guard. Last winter agents went all around 
here (but did not come to me) taking or- 
ders for strawberry trees, that they war- 
ranted would produce a quart of berries 
every day from June until frost in 
autumn. The thing took like hot cakes. 
The trees were delivered and $1.50 per 
dozen was paid for little whips. When 
they began to grow, I was called in to see 
them at different places. They were ca- 
talpas, and nothing else. The only way 
to escape such frauds, is to give no orders, 
sign no papers and you will be safe. If 
all farmers would read good agricultural 
papers, they might know better than to 
get swindled. 

WHAT WE WANT TO LEARN.—Has 
any one taken notice whether apple trees 
grafted where they came up, or when 
the whole seedling was used to graft on 
and planted just to the crown, have rotted 
or not? My idea is that to have a long 
lived tree we should give it a little more 
of its natural habits. I have seen apple 
trees two feet in diameter, and perhaps 
nearly 100 years old that were grafted two 
feet from the ground, and have helped to 
gather nearly 100 bushels of apples from 
one such tree. 

SOMETHING NEW TO ME IN GRAFT- 
ING.—For 50 years I have practiced a 
method of grafting trees, or rather of re- 
producing trees, that I never saw prac- 
ticed by any one else, writes M. Harter 
in the “Epitomist.’’ It is applicable to all 
kinds of small fruit trees. Take up a tree 
that is about the size of a man’s smallest 
finger, the taller the better. Save all the 
roots. Cut the grafts into lengths of three 
or four inches, cutting each one wedge 
shaped. About six or eight inches from 
the roots of the little tree, insert a knife 
and cut clear through it, making an open- 
ing, into which put the graft. Have the 
graft extend through the opening and cut 
it off below the tree. In this manner in- 
sert a graft every six or seven inches, 
but leaving eight or 10 inches from the 
top without any grafts. When the grafts 
are all inserted, apply melted grafting 
wax to cover the places where the grafts 
are inserted, using a brush in the applica- 
tion. Then dig a trench and make a 


“Why, I washed my win- | 


roomy place for the roots. 
in the excavation and cover it and the 
roots with earth. 
the grafts gently. In covering the tree let | 
the grafts appear above the surface an 
inch or two. Turn the top of the tree up- 
ward a little, so that it may grow in 
that direction. A tree three or four feet 
in length will produce from five to seven 
nice little trees, which will grow from 
three to five feet high. When the grafts 
are inserted properly a nice bunch of roots 
will be found the first season, and then 
the trees can be separated and reset. I 
have large trees in my orchard that were 
grown by this method.” 

Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 
GETTING SEEDS READY. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: 
to get out the garden seeds, 
we have, and what we 
by noting down all we have to buy we 
can soon fill out one of the handy order 

sheets that come in the catalogs. 

We usually late beans, 
sweet corn, melons, squashes 
and peas. But for the very early vege- 
tables, and those forming below ground 
we must have good seed. We do not find 
that northern grown seed does as well as 
that produced in our own latitude. For 
several years I have sent to W. Atlee 
Burpee for seeds, and was well pleased 
with them. 

Last year I got economical about plant- 
ing time and got cheap seeds, with the 
result that I had late vegetables instead 
of early ones, on account of having to 
plant over again. Burpee’s Seed Sense 
catalog has a list of all the common seeds 
priced at 2% cents for seven packets; 15 
packets for 50 cents. I am filling out one. 

CARRIE W TRIPLETT. 


AND WHEN TO PLANT TREES. 


It is now time 
and see what 
have not; so that 


save seeds of 


cucumbers, 


HOW 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have 500 ap- 
ple, peach, cherry and pear trees heeled 
in, ready to set when the season comes. 
When should I set them? How far apart 
should the rows be, etc., etce.? I  sub- 
soiled the land and harrowed it thorough- 
ly in October, 1900, on which I intended to 
set the 500 trees. The land is old, having 
been cleared 35 or 40 years ago. Please 
give me the best method of setting, cul- 
tivating, etc., etc. We like the RURAL 
WORLD and only wish we had subscribed 
for it years ago. 8. E. ATKINSON. 

Texas Co., Mo. 

To the foregoing inquiries Mr. Riehl re- 
plies as follows: 

Trees may be planted at any time dur- 
ing their dormant state, providing the soil 
is dry enough to handle. Holes should be 
made large with loose, surface soil in 
bottom. Set trees a trifle deeper than 
;they stood in the nursery; work earth 
; well among the roots, and when roots are 
fairly covered tramp firmly. 

As to distance apart, apples and cher- 
ries should be not less than 30 feet apart; 
40 feet is better. A good plan is to put 
|'rows about 29 feet apart, with every 
other row diagonally between, which will 
put the trees about 40 feet apart in every 
direction, forming a hexagon around each 
tree except those on the outside. Peaches 
should be 20 feet apart, and pears from 10 
to 15 feet. Cow peas are about the most 
profitable crop that can be grown in an 
orchard, but if used in a young orchard 
,care should be taken not to allow the peas 
to climb the trees, and thus smother or 
bend them over. 

Never allow any litter to remain over 
winter in immediate contact with base 
of young trees, as mice are very liable to 
| work in it and girdle trees just at the sur- 
face of the ground. 

Small frults may be grown in a young 
, orchard providing they are kept perfectly 
lelean. When blight is prevalent pears 
| should be cultivated until they come into 


j bearing, then the land spetes down to 
' grass and allowed to remain s 
North Alton, Ill. EDW IN i. RIEHL. 





1901 SEED CATALOGUE FRE 
JAMES VIUK’S SONS, Roc alter, N.Y. 
ROOT ROT OF APPLE TREES. 

Prof. Von Schrenk of the U. 
ment of Agriculture says: 

“Root rot is a name given by fruit grow- 
ers to a root disease which on account of 
its depredations in certain parts of the 
west has attracted a great deal of. atten- 
tion during the last few years. This dis- 
ease may be recognized both by its effect 
upon the tree, the leaves of an affected 
tree shriveling and the tree dying rapidly, 
and also by the appearance of the roots 
themselves. The roots are covered by a 
white layer of the fungus micelium and 
also black strands, which latter are very 
characteristic. The exact fungus which 
causes this disease is not known, and on 
all the affected roots I have found several 
fungi present. I suspect that possibly 
this fungus when determined will proye to 

the same as a fungus very common in 
both Europe and America, the Agricus 
melleus or boney mushroom. This fungus 
is a facultative parasite particularly prev- 
alent on the roots of the pine as a para- 
site and on white oak stumps as a sapro- 
phyte. I think it improbable that local ap- 
Plications of fungicidal salts (copper sul- 
phate, etc.) will prove beneficial for this 
disease, owing to the fact.that these salts 
combine with elements in the soil, forming 
insoluble and hence non-fungicidal com- 
pounds, 

“Some experience has been secured in 
Europe by horticulturists and foresters in 
combating fungi of a similar nature. Two 
different methods are followed: In the 
first, a ditch is dug around the infected 
area, thus forming a barrier through 
which the fungus cannot pass. This treat- 
ment is preventive solely, the aim being 
to confine it within certain limits. The 
other is by ditching the affected ground 
all over with long parallel ditches one or 
two feet apart. In these ditches brush 
and wood are piled and burned, thus de- 
stroying the fungus of apple whose roots 
are resistant to is fu s. If such 
can be found, it may be that the best way 
of combating this disease will be by 
double working. Scions from the resistant 
varieties can then be root grafted on seed- 
lings in the ordinary manner. After these 
scions have taken root, any variety de- 
sired may be either budded or grafted 
above ground.” 


VALUABLE FLOWER BOOK FREE.— 


S. Depart- 


| Those of our readers who are interested 


in flower culture or vegetable raising, 
whether for eS or for pleasure, LJ writ- 
ing to James Vick’s Sons, Rochester, N. 
Y., can secure a copy of Vick’s Garden 
and Floral Guide for 1901, which will be 
sent free to those mentioning the plants 
which interest them most. The guide is a 
handsome volume of 130 pages, printed 
and bound in magnificent style, with over 
300 rich half-tone engravings of various 
species of plants. It contains concise in- 
formation concerning the habits of vari- 
ous plants and complete directions for the 
successful planting and raising of flow- 
ers and vegetables of all kinds. 

If you cultivate your garden for pleas- 
ure, this book will add to your enjoyment, 
if your garden is your livelihood you will 
find useful hints for increasing its profit 
earning capacity. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. We have just received this 
attractive catalog, well illustrated, with 
lithograph covers, illustrating four vari- 
eties of peach, four varieties of apple and 
four varieties of Japan plums. Green's 
Nursery Company was established over 20 
years ago, and has pleased patrons in 
every state and territory. Rochester 
trees are famous all over the country. This 
firm makes a specialty of plums, apples, 
peaches, cherries, small fruits, and or- 
namental plants; trees and vines; also is- 
sues two catalogs, one devoted to fruits 
and another devoted to Sreaasental trees, 
plants and vines; either or both catalogs 
will be sent free on application. 





Be careful to eagee| 


| 
Place the tree MARCH WORK n 


| 


WITH STRAWBER- 
IE 

There are probably more strawberry 
plants set.in March in the U nited States 
than during any other month of the year. 
Therefore we shall devote this month's 
article largely to that part of strawberry 
culture. 

Break the land about six inches deep. 
It can be subsoiled by running either a 
reguiar subsoil plow or an ordinary plow 
minus the wing, in the furrow behind the 
breaking turning plow. All of this 
plowing can well be done the winter or 
late fall preceding. If so, a disk harrow 
run over just before planting time leaves 
the soil in excellent condition. While of 
greac service on cloddy or rough land of 
kind the be dispensed 


or 


any harrow can 
with. 

If stable 
be evenly 


plowed or 


manure is to be used it should 
scattered over the land and 
harrowed in. While stable 
manure not a complete fertilizer for 
strawberries it of the highest value 
when supplemented with other manures 
rich in the properties in which stable 
manure is comparatively poor. These prop- 
erties, potash and phosphoric acid, can 
later on be applied in the form of kainit 
or sulphate of potash and acid phosphate. 

If enough stable manure is thus ap- 
plied, say fifty loads or more an acre, no 
fertilizer need be applied before planting. 
If none or not enough cotton seed meal at 
the rate of 500 to 700 pounds per acre 
should be used, as the land is poorer or 
richer. Run off the rows three feet apart 
as straight and uniform as possible. Sow 
this in the drill and mix with the soil by 
running a light cultivator down the row. 
List on this with a furrow from each side. 
Knock this list or low bed down nearly 
even with the field by means of hoes or a 
rough wooden implement shaped like # 
plow can be made to be pulled by a horse. 
This plow-shaped implement has, instead 
of a wing or point, a piece of board about 
a foot long, nailed to the wooden share 
at right angles to the beam. With it these 
lists or beds can be knocked off as fast as 
a horse can walk, and left low or high 
according to the weight thrown on the 
handles. 

On this low bed the plants should be 
set from twelve to eighteen inches apart, 
according as the soil is poor or rich, and 
the variety is a moderate or luxuriant 
grower. This distance supposes that all 
runners shall be clipped and the plants 
grown in stools. If the matted row sys- 
tem (non system is the usual result of 
this plan) is to be followed set the plants 
two feet apart in row. 

Some growers have the rows four feet 
apart and set the plants only one foot 
apart for matted rows. There is one very 
serious objection to this. On wide rows 
like this the plants are almost sure to 
form such a broad bed that the pickers 
walking in the middles trample the beds 
in reaching across to get the berries. 

Vance Co., N.C. O. W. BLACKNALL. 


“VEGETABLE GARDENING” 


is 


is 


FREE. 


SPECIAL EDITION 


No book ever published on gardening 
has proved to be more popular or of more 
practical value than “Vegetable Garden- 
ing,’’ written by Prof. S. B. Green of the 
University of Minnesota. It is now used 
as a text book in the agricultural colleges 
of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Iowa, Virginia, Massachusetts, Il- 
linois and “Washington State. We have 
received a special edition of this book, is- 
sued for the Ames Plow Co., which con- 
tains 240 pages, more than 120 illustra- 
tions, and treats of the cultivation of 
every variety of vegetables grown in 
America. While the regular price of the 
book is $1.25 (and it is well worth it), the 
Ames Plow Co. is offering it free to 
every purchaser of a Matthews New Uni- 
versal Seeder in any of its various styles. 
These seeders are unsurpassed by any im- 
plement used by the gardener and truck 
grower, being adapted to all classes of 
work, both seeding and cultivating. They 
are used by Prof. Green in his field tests. 
We trust that cur readers will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to secure free 
so valuable a bcok by so capable an au- 
.thority. Look up the advertisement in an- 
other column, and write them to-day, 
mentioning this paper. 


PRUNING THE APPLE TREES. 


A writer in the “Country Gentleman” 
says: It seems to me it might be well to 
eall the attention of our readers to the 
importance of caring well for the apple 
trees if we would produce fine fruit. So 
far as my observation extends the trees 
contain far too much wood. Suppose for 
a moment that your trees contain 1,200 
limbs, great and small; each of these 
limbs or twigs throws out a certain quan- 
tity of new wood each year, according as 
the conditions are favorable or unfavor- 
able for growing wood. The production of 
this wood is a constant drain upon the pa- 
rent stalk. We will suppose that 400 of 
these limbs are lopped off and if the 
same energy or vitality is brought to bear 
on the remaining 800 limbs the new wood 
thrown out will reach a much higher state 
of perfection. 

The same rule will apply to the fruit. 
Too many limbs furnish the opportunity 
for an excessive number of buds, and with 
favorable conditions you get too many 
blossoms, with the result of far too many 
sets; and your tree, unable to sustain the 
great drain upon it, yields a large number 
of inferior apples. With fewer limbs you 
get a smaller number of apples, but at 
the harvest you realize as many in bulk, 
and these are merchantable and will com- 
mand a much higher price in any market 
in which they are exposed for sale. 

Pruning our fruit trees is indeed an im- 
portant matter, and one that receives too 
little attention. We will do well to think 
upon the subject these long winter even- 
ings, and when spring comes put our 
thoughts into execution, give our trees a 
genuine surprise party, and in the autumn 
we shall take pride in calling in our neigh- 
bors to witness the bountiful harvest; and 
when we receive the returns from the 


consignment of apples, the bill will not be 
marked No. 3. 


SAN JOSE SCALE. 


Upon the advice of the Illinois State 
Horticultural Society, the agricultural 
department of the University of Illinois 
has selected Wisconsin County as one 
of the desirable locations for carrying on 
experi ts with r dies for the exter- 
oe of the San Jose scale, a pest 
t has recently attacked the orchards 
of Tilinols and threatens to do wide-spread 
damage unless it is checked. At the last 
session of the state legislature a sum 
was provided to defray the expense of 
carrying on the experiments. Students of 
the University will establish an experi- 
ment station in some portion of the — 
ty and begin work upon the it at on 

At a recent meeting of Mississipp! 
Valley Apple Growers’ Association, held 

uincy, Ill., a committee nae’ a@ re- 
port in which it said that the San Jose 
eoale had a hold and was in of 











danger 
spreading over parts of Western Illinois. 





BURPEE’S 


Bunere's QUARTER- 
fully worth a dollar. W. A 





1901. 
FOR 


SEED-SENSE i903 


is mailed FREE to all. 


A Bright Business Catalogue of ninety pages that tells plain truth about BEST SEEDS 
Grow. Write a postal card to-day, or send ten cents (stamps e silver) for 

ENTURY FARM ANNUAL,—2 New Book of 

LEE BURPEE 4 Co., 


220 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ARE OCS LOOKING 


r Radish fit for the table in 18 days?—ge jet ‘‘Barliest White Forge a sa 
Beet that can’t be eclipsed = aalfts or earliness?—try ‘*Ec 

n flat-head Cabbage as earl axe eld?—then order *‘Ear! Spring**.. 

The connoisseur’s favorite A Melon?—It’s cur “‘St. Louis Market i 

The sweetest Water Melon of all?—get it in ‘‘Mclver Wonderful Sugar”... 


: 


T. . 


THESE 





A fine, solid Tomato, that weighs 3 pounds?—procure ‘‘Ponderosa 











The Rpiary. 


CARE OF HONEY. 








The average housekeeper will put honey 
in the cellar for safe keeping—about 
the worst place possible. Honey readily 
attracts moisture, and in the cellar ex- 
tracted honey will become thin, and in 
time may sour; and with comb honey 
the case is still worse, for the appearance 
as well as the quality is changed, says the 
“Nebraska Farmer.’ The beautiful white 
surface becomes watery and darkened, 
drops of water ooze through the cappings 
and weep over the surface. Instead of 
keeping honey in a moist and cool place, 
keep it dry and warm, even hot. It will 
not hurt to be in a temperature of even 
100 degrees. Where salt will keep dry is 
a good place for honey. Few places are 
better than the kitchen cupboard. Up in 
a hot garret next the roof is a good place, 
and if it has had enough hot days there 
through the summer it will stand the 
freezing of winter; for under ordinary 
circumstances freezing cracks the combs 
and hastens granulation or candying. s 

If honey be kept for any length of time, 
especially during cold weather, it has a 
tendency to change from its original 
beautiful liquid transparency to a white 
semi-solid granular condition; and when 
it is thus changed, bee keepers call it 
“granulated,” or ‘“candied.’’ Sometimes 
it is candied so solid that when in a bar- 
rel the head had to be taken off and the 
honey removed by the spadeful. But its 
candied condition is not to be taken as an 
evidence against its genuineness or pur- 
ity, but rather to the contrary, for the 
adulterated honeys are less liable to can- 
dy than those that are pure. Some pre- 
fer honey in the candied state, but the 
majority prefer liquid. 

It is an easy matter to restore it to its 
former liquid condition. Simply keep it 
in hot water long enough, but not too hot. 
If heated above 160 degrees there is dan- 
ger of spoiling the color and ruining the 
flavor. Remember that honey’ contains 
the most delicate of all flavors—that of 
the flowers from which it is taken. A 
good way is to set the vessel containing 
hot water, not allowing the bottom of the 
one to rest directly on the bottom of the 
other, but putting a bit of shingle or 
something of the kind between. Let it! 
stand on the stove, but do not let thej| 
water boil. It may take half a day or 
longer to melt the honey. If the honey is 
set directly on the reservoir of a cook 
stove it will be all right in a few days. In 
time it will granulate again, when it must 
again be melted. 

BEE HOUSECLEANING. 

The honey bee, like every good house- 
keeper, begins cleaning house in the 
spring, asearly as the weather will permit, 
They may be seen at the hive entrance 
bringing out the bees that have died in 
the winter, bits of comb, and everything 
that may have accumulated in the hive 
as waste material. They are not content 
to drop this at the edge of the bottom 
board or near the hive, but cart it all to 
some distance away, and it looks strange 
to see a bee flying off with the body of a 
dead comrade as large as itself. This 
work is done before they begin to gather 
pollen or honey, and any colony that does 
not attend to this as soon as they can 
take a good flight needs looking after, as 
it is probably very weak, or perhaps 
queenless. After they have completed this 
work, they are ready to go to rearing 
brood, and they may need feeding. 


FARMERS SHOULD KEEP BEES. 


While it is not practical for most farm- 
ers to undertake to keep bees extensively, 
many of them could keep a few colonies 
without much trouble and thus produce 
sufficient honey for home consumption. 
It does not require much work to care for 
a few colonies of bees, and there is as 
much profit in bees for the labor bestowed 
as there is in anything else we know of. 
The honey and wax are not the only ben- 
efits to be derived from these little work- 
ers. They are useful agents in the cross 
pollination of flowers. It used to be 
thought that they were an injury to fruit, 
but careful investigation has shown them 
to be of great advantage, especially to the 
horticulturist. The common black bee can 
not work on red clover, on account of not 
being able to reach the honey. The Ital- 
ian bee works on red clover. The Italian 
has the advantage also over the native 
black bee of being able to rid the hive of 
the bee moth. All bees will work on crim- 
son clover. Among the forest trees, maple, 
poplar, bass wood, holly and many others 
which might be mentioned afford valuable 
bee pasturage.—Exchange. 
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Will be worth 8100 to you to read what 
Salzer’s catalog says about rape. 
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For this Notice and 10c. } 
we mail big cata'og and 10 Farm Seed 
Novelties, fully worth 810to get a start. 
wnat, Ade. 3 7 splendid wget ot? and 3% 

flower seed packages and catalog. 
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Jou. ASATER. SEED (0.4 S355" 


eo Trees 1 yearfrom bud, 2to4 cents each. 
R. 8. Johaston, Box 19, Stocaley, Del. 


WELL BRED CORN, 


Have you been deceived into buying so-called 
wonderful varieties of corn, which owing to their 
actually having had little or no breeding, did no 
better, if as well, as did your native corn? Thea 
make a profitable change of seed, by buying from 
a real corn breeder, who 80 breeds his corn by ju- 
dicious crussing iy A geo oe that Xf is 
not only very free f 
butis bouyantly eae , to a wide naivorsity 
soils and chimates. varieties. Catalogue 


SUFFERN THE CORN BREEDER, | 
VOORHIES, ILLS. 
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nd World’s Premium Corn 
“PRIDE OF SALINE.” 
Send $3 ard receive two bushel Pound Hars. 


Postpaid 35c. A 
’ H. HOWARD, Marshall, Mo 








GOOD SEEDS CHEAP 


BEST on Earth. 
Only ic to 3c “fe 
Postpaid & all ES’ E 


GRAND zee. 


ets 

ord ors. 
c I control large Tigngettons 
in many States, and Europe. 


, Rare & New sorts cheap. 
+ Seed in bulk by th. & bu. 


Fruit Trees & Field Seed low. 
; Great! Grand! 
‘a FREEnistratea Big 
Catalogue. Send address, 
Also those who want SEEDS, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 


YOUNG’ S SEEDS 


Are Pure and Reliable 
Always Sure to Grow. 





THE 

Trees | BEST 

and cannot be Sur- 

passed. Writeforour 

BEAUTIFUL, Illustrated ) ATALOGUE. It 
contains 100 pages of 

USEFUL INFORMATION FOR 
THE GARDEN. 


YOUNG'S, ™ sinus 


sT. touis Mo. 





HAMMOND’S 
,ammoth Tom 


gan tomato seed is best on nato Ham- 
| : “Mammoth made a 5 last 


in prizes for 1901, and all 
varieties (ew thd Poca, Field Flowerand 
Vegetable E on request. 


HARRY N. HAMMOND SEED CO, 


10 
BANNER 


Pumpkins weighing 125 lbs. and over?—plant our ‘‘Genuine Mammoth’? 

A crisp, tend Spe cree +S -—~ color?—we have it in *‘Emerald”’ » 
, tender and so ead Lettuce?—get ‘‘Calif. Cream Butter’ 

VARIETIES mber-brown Onions that do not rot?—they are ‘‘Australian Brown’”’ 


40c THEY ARE as SED re “onan OF OUR LIST. Catalog price, = 


Free with every order, Packet SEEDS That GROW. 


SESKSR ATE 





Vegetable and Illustrated Book, iY about 
gee Order Banner Collection No. 1—40c post-paid. 


PLANT SEED CoO. St. Louis, Mo. 
“Pride. of Nishna” 


SEED CORN rien. 


WHIT 
“Pride of Nishna” Yellow dent and “Iowa Silver Mine” wits. TWO of the ity large early 
varieties of feld corn in the world. Grown in 38 different states in 1900. ousands of farmers all 
over the corn growing country grew it with profit, and hundreds have written us about the superior 
uality, large yields and early maturity of this corn over common or native sorts. Price §1 per bushel). 

's free aboard the cars here. Large descriptive circulars free for the iY? A 5&2 page “Book on 
Corn Growing” and illustrateu catalog with two Lo of corn for 4cents to pay postage. Send ae it 
to-day. Address RATEKIN & SON Shenadeah, Iowa 

















CORN [S$ KING! 


Currle’s Special *‘King of Earlies”’ 
has become the standard of early corn throughout the country. 
It ripens earliest of all and can thus be planted in high latitudes. 
Ripens farther north than any dent corn known. 
orange in color, grows on short leafy stalks, good ¢ 
deep grain, is wonderfull pos and very "rich in on and starch. Shells 
easy and produces more clean corn to the ear than any other kind. Pro- 
duces abundance of rich, leafy todder. Being so early it grows so fast 
thedrouth can’t catchit.” pranting it means money in your 1 One 
qt. by mail, prepaid, 30c; 1 bu. by express or freight, $1.50; 234 bu., 83.60, 
FREE CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST. 
CURRIE BROS., Farm Dept. u, Mi 








CORN IS KING! 
SEED CORN % 


~ & iv 
J B. Armsth rong 6 450ns 
WA 


RN THAT PAYS AT FARMERS PRICES. Don't fail to send 
cents in ay ot for 4 samples of the corn that was awarded gold medal 
xXposition, and a 40- “7 3-~ k “Hints on Corn Growing.” The oe sone 
grew 95 bushels per acre tshetled 62 lbs. from 70 ibs. of ears. Moar. farmers are 
aie 7 Sa 


College 
eld wonsertal J, B. ARMSTRONG & SONS, 
PREMIUM WINNING 
vA 


SEED CORN ano Premium Ww 


Having highest germination power every ear hand selected from pure stock, deepest-grained va- 
rieties and heaviest ylelders; Led award at Omaha exposition; first premium and sweepstakes at 


at Om: 

















Fruit Growers 


FERTILIZERS 


Bone, Muriate Potash Sulphate Potash, 
Acid Phosphate and Kainit. 


FUNGICIDES 


Ammonia, Sulphate Copper, Bordeaux 
Mixture. 


INSECTICIDES 


Arsenate Lime, Paris Green, Arsenite 
toad, Whale Oil Soap, Kerosene Emul- 


Send for prices, Established 20 yrs. 


W.S. POWELL & CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 














BROMUS INERMIS 


is @ wonderf 

and will phy psy oil 
other Grasses fail on ac- 
eount of drought heat or 
cold, Youcan always de- 
pend upon it for Pasture 
and Meadow, rain or no 
rain, peor orrich soil. Our 
arge illustrated cata- 
logue will | ee you | full 


: tg Pastu re and 
meadow waaturee and Grass 
Seeds best adapted for 
them. The best novelties 
for the Farm and Garden 
are full Geverined. We are leaders in high 
rade seer Clover and Improved Farm 
Seeds. for Catalogue. 
Sarmer “Seed Farmers and Seed 
Growers. 34 4th St, FARIBAULT, MINN. 




















h fair; many d their oh, 10 to 20 bushels and even more per acre by 
thoroughbred seed corn, ‘WEST: 8 IMPRO L@GAr, TENDER,” dark rich golden yei- 
w.18 to 24 ro rows, deep grain and small cob; matures in 100 days: price $1 25 per bu: 10 bu. $11. “IOWA 
SILVER MINB,” a white variety, with white cob; matures in 90 da arti pesee $1 per bu; 10 bu., 89. Send 
te cents instamps for samples of several varieties ¢ x best SEE RN and descriptive catalogue. 


RITE TO-DAY. Address M. WEST, SHENANDOAG, IO 
Ss ct E D Cow Peas, Whippoorwills 
Wanted. 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, Main and Market Sts., Saint Louis. 


Meadaua Standard T San “the earliest and best variety known, 


SEEDS Se 
EEDS 


Send forour New Catalogue. 


EEDS 


Send for our New Catalogue. 
ais sees and Produc 


E E D Ss 107 N. 3d St. St. ea. Mo 











All the leading and best varieties of choice selected, 
thoroughly tested seed corn, 75¢ per bu. and upwards. 
Ask for large descriptive catalogue of Corn and all 
kinds of Farm Seeds. Most valuable book ever pub- 
lished for western farmers Free if you mention this 
paper. IOWA SEED 0O., Des Moines, Iowa. 


EVERYTHING IN THE SEED LINE, 


seeds carefu 








Quality and Purity 
UNEXCELLED. 
lishment in the West. 
uarters { ‘fora ‘Aitaita, ‘Kame: dy Cane feeds Millet and all other 
and Grass seeds, Introducers and grow meee 
r 1903 





+ rhe Timothy, Millet, Cane, etc 
Correspondence and offers solicited 


SCHISLER-CORNELI SEED CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
40 pac! 


OF ALL KINDS Treo tees, Vegetable or 


Flower Seeds for $1.00, postpaid. For large quan- 


a CK} f 
DICKMANN-DUSARD SEED CO. 
10- aman N Third St., St. Louis, 











OF ALL KINDS for the garden and farm 
Warranted true to name and strictly fresh 
No carried ovef stock on hand. Write for 
what you want and special prices will be 
qeowe by return mail. 





Gregory’s 
Seed 


For nearly helt @ century Gregory’ 's Mar- 
blehead Seed, o: of t of 
farms, have Seen a synonym for purity, 
freshness, and honest dealing. The origi- 
nal head of the firm still continues to care- 
fully guard their fine reputation, and is annu- 
ally selling to tens of thousands of Lge 

children the same high quality of seed he 
aa the fathers. Our new pee ssa a 
Flower Seed Catalogue now ready— 
everybody. The worthy novelties of the 
season are honestly described. 


J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 

















INAUGURAL TICKETS 


$20.25 


WASHINGTON, D. C., & BALTIMORE 
AND RETURN. 

On sale March ist. 2nd and 3rd, Through sleep- 

ers and dining cars, 

BA na Office, cor. Broadwa* 


and Chestnut 8ts. 
E. E. Cowles, Ticket Agent, 


Big Four Route. 


seed Corn 


Get your seed cornin famous Mason County, the 
best corn county = the world. Don't make a mis- 
take, buy good ed fur corn is tested 
and a always pot edd tavorite varieties are Sut- 
ton’s Fa te ——— de of Mason Cour- 
ty (white), Prem > Weiow Dent and Im- 
proved World’s Fair (yellow); can: be beaten 
anywhere in the corn belt. ution’ 4 Favorite 

White is a wonderful yielder, a favorite both — 








500 Dollars For One Ear of Corn. 


OUR WHITE ELEPHANT CORN Is the largest corn in the world. Ears ;weizhing over two pounds, 
Very prolific, has yieided 166 bushels on o1¢e acre. Barly. Pure white. Deep grain. 18 to 32 rows. 
Vigurous, rapid grower. Wiilgivesatis(action everywhsara. Big premiums for ears grown in 1901. 
Fuul particulars vf competiti a. our 19)L seed ca mlogue and one pound et payee White EHlephaat 
corn by mail for 25 caacs silver. Order ut 9103 as sipdiy is tim: el. You umay wia one of tie big 
premiums. SIBLEY SEED FARM, 117 Main St., Sibley, Illinois. 


If you are thinking of changing your seed 
corn this year, be sure tosend for my corn 
circular, that teils plain truth about the great- 
est prize- winners, largest yielders, deepest grain 
varieties in the ats eure ed of high germ- 


se 

inating power. F. SIN NTEREST white ay areat abla care, ieee sein. medium-early’ heavy 
yielder and pag pene of any white sort. RIE —rich yellow, grain very 
compact, greatest selling variety in the world, Ry ike ng p %-. ed Leaming, great corn for 
feeaing, strong stalk, medium s8)ze ears, tavorite everywhere. Circularfree to a 
Seed Sold at Farmers’ Prices. . Cc. BROWN, LaGrange, Illinois. 








AMMOTH WHITE ARTICHOKE SEED for LABteriEs Strawbe' lants, $2.00 
sale. The most prolific, the easiest grown and 0 1000 and u Send for Untethons of 25 
the healthiest hog feed that can be produced on the Stock free. . W. HE 
a. For particulars and prices address 
». 


A. ARNOLD, Haydon, Phelps Co., Neb. 
at 136 ed St..) 


AmericOn GTdening == 
ARTICHOKES. 


Prices, with circular pow to eo erow the free. 
J.E ES. “Ames. Il. 


Strong Plants of Uncle Sam. 


The ¢rand and bert latest grape, Ozark and other 
grape Vines; also Delaware and Cynthiana wines 
for sale. JOSEPH BACHMAN, Altus, Ark. 


NRBY, LaPorte, Indiana. 


| STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


A sam “ne dozen plants of that grand new Straw- 
berry, “Senator Dunlap,”’ sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress for only 20c. This bonanza offer is made in 
order to get my little catalogue before ‘Rural 
World” readers, Send wun = have your orders 
booked. Address EDWIN EHL, 

Box 91, Nort Alton, Tiinois. 


MONEY IN BEES. 


Send for our 40 page catalog FREE. Gives 

fall information about bees, wares and all 

up-to-date supplies and methods. Address 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 








10 Sample Copies. 
separate issues, 10 
cents. Published 














CABBASS SEEDS and PLANTS of un- 
doubted purity and excellence. Pedri stock. 





and south. Big ears, small cob, 
Premium Yellow Dentisa regular gold mine; deep 
grain, small cob, big ears, matures in 90 days. 

our seed ts kept warm and dry from time husked 
until shipped, $1.00 per bushel; sacks R-) 4 bu. 
sacks tee. Send 5c for samples and ca talog. 

T. N. SUTTON & SON., Mason city, 


BEARDLESS SPRING BARLEY 


Most profitable crop grown except corn, Only 
satisfactory spring crop to seed with. Never 
lodges. Nicer to handle than oats; yields as much 
to acre, worth double for sale or feed. Sown Apr. 
10th, cut June 25th. Best early pig feed. Clean 
seed im bag or car load 1 

70 cts. per _—* 

ties. “Am. 





Marysville, Ohio. 


CHOICE SELECTED SEED CORN, 
Fine as silk; you can’t beat it; strict], . poe-aates 
two best early varieties—Enterprise iow Dent, 
large ear, deep kernel, thin cob, early oe product- 
ive ccess Yel'ow Dent, very heavy, rich’. and oily 
bright yellow, ears 10 to 12 in. either variety per 
+, $1.00; a red stam ons 


RIEBEL, 

FOR SALE seri tong me. | Bore 

tured and ageteeee fresh, clean seed. te 
J. CHENOWETSH, a Mo. 





samples 
E15. P arbela, Mo. 























greed 
Price list Free. Tillinghast Seed Co., LaPlume, Pa. 
Seed Sweet Potatoes, 12 best kind. 3 on 
per barrel; plants ready 10th. 
$1.50 to $2 00 per 1000, 
Aspa: Palmetto, Col Mam., 
White an Conover’ s, Strongl year 
roots $2.00 


by tg BS aye Myatt’ 's Linnaeus $4.00 


ri 
Per On B. Descriptive Price List Free 
PEEBLES, IHLE & CO., Cobden, Ti! 





“pig four combinat yy Bnd 82. oe. Our 
ur combination offer ants, h 
of following four fine varieties, Seaford Star 
Excelsior and Gaudy. Sent by ay "er _~ 
re to any part the United States, prepa: aid. 

R.D. rion, In 


D.No.3 Ernest Gauntt, 
TREES SUCCEED WHERB 
Largest Nursery. ‘AIL. 


Fruit Book Free. "Result of 16 years’ experience, 
Mo. ; Dansville, N.¥ 

GINSENG, | we = 2 cent stamp p14 
BAUM, Jonesbore, Ill. 


Sweet Potato Seed 


Selected rmudas, Red Nansemond, South - 
ern A es Yellow Jerseys, 81.75 per barrel. de - 
live: CURTIS HAGLER, Makanda, I1l. 


Ceo. S. Josselyn 
ODUCER OF 


INTROE 
ampbell’s Early ..... 
— elyn 


‘Barge ligt of G mall 
GG TREES SS oO wA 














All about this money- 











ty Spragers 


HARDY oft", TREE 
and ao We nme EA 


ee cae for East 
Sermon Burverion,(Cui Simdetgye Pep) Bo, an 


§| prt Packages 
For BERRIES, 
‘| PEACHES, GRAPES 
and MELONS. 


Illustrated Catalogue, FREE. 


Cronin ‘and 
talogae 











3. WRAGG & SONS CO., 





WAUKPR, IOWA. 
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Live Stock. 


March ie trick & Sons and W. P. 
Goode. land-Chinas. Kansas City, 


Mo. 
March 6.—L. M. Monsees & Sons, Smith- 
ten, Mo. Jacks, stallions, mules and Po- 








land-Chinas. 
@arch 6, 1%1.—T. J. Wornell, Mosby, Mo. 
Gaorthorns, Kansas “City, lo. 
@arch 6.—Abe R wi Ky., 
and B. K. Thomas, North Middletown, 
Ky. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 
Warch ewe Bros., Manhattan, Kan. 


19. Hi. O. Tudor, Holton, Kan. 


rns. 

March 29.--B. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo. 
Ghorthorn sale at Kansas City, Mo. 

-, @.—Combination Galloway cattle. 


Ti. 
April 18.—Boone Co. Shorthorn Breeders’ 
tion. Columbia, Mo. 
22, 2.—N. H. Gentry and June K. 
Shorthorn cattle. Kansas City, 





aot 2 and 2.—Two days combination 
gale; 100 high-class Shorthorns, from 
herds of June K. King, N. H. Gentry, 


Gentr Bree. and W. P. Harned. 
. HORTHORNS. 

March 5.— ~~ Wornall, Liberty, Mo., 
and J. G. “Robbing. 4 Sons, Horace, Ind., 
at Kansas City, 

March ‘. MeL be Renick, Winchester, 
Ky., and E, K. —— North Middle- 
ton, Ky., at Kansas C 

March Sw. B. Rigg, PA Sterling, Ill. 

, 12.—C. C. Bigler & Son, Hartwick, 
owa. 


April 18.—Boone County Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association, at Columbia, Mo. 

May 1-2.—M. E. Jones & Co., and 8S. E. 

Prather & _—— at ot Speen. I. 


21 and rom A. Jamison, Peoria, 
Ii; + H. Godman, —_— Ind.; and 
others, at Chicago, 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
March 14.—H. M. Gittings, Disco, Ill. 
March 20-21.—Gardner, Judy, Mattinson 
and Seeley, Kansas City, Mo. 
April 29-30.—Haley Bros., Harris, Mo., and 
others, at Kansas City, Mo. 


@EREFORD SALE DATES AT KANSAS 
CITY, MO. 





2-8.—Colin Cameron. Herefords. 
ne 17-22.—Armour and others. Here- 
fords. 


J. H. Pickrell died at his home in 
Springfield, Tll., Feb. 12. At the meeting 
of the Central Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation at Kansas City, January 29-30, 
which was Mr. Pickrell’s last public ap- 
pearance, he seemed in his usual healJth. 
On Feb. 9 he was operated on for ap- 
pendicitis, from which he never rallied, 
dying on February 12. 

Shorthorn Breeders in Central West ac- 
cord to Mr. Pickrell the credit of having 
placed the Shorthorn breed of cattle early 
in the seventies on a high plane in this 
section. From early childhood he was in- 
terested in live stock. He was father of 
the American Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, of which he was secretary for 
17 years. The subject of his last paper, 
read at Kansas City, was ‘““‘The Shorthorn 
as a Farmer’s Cow.” Truly in Mr. Pick- 
rell’s death the Shorthorn breed has lost a 
strong advocate, but the great work done 
in its behalf will be lasting in effect. 


RAISING BEEF CATTLE. 


The feeders of beef cattle are loth to 
raise the calves, for calf raising is often 
tedious work, and seems to many “days 
of little things.’”’ They are content to 
relegate this work to farmers who do not 
attempt to feed cattle for market. Now 
the raiser of such calves needs to study 
his problem with the same degree of “‘fine 
hairedness’’ that does his brother dairy- 
man, who intelligently recognizes the fact 
that the calf is mother of the cow. 

The raiser of beef stock has one ad- 
vantage over the raiser of dairy stock; 
the latter depending on the milk product 
for his stock in trade must have the heay- 
iest flow in the winter season, when dairy 
products command best prices, hence his 
cows are bred to bring winter calves, 
when many artificial conditions must be 
created to preserve in as far as possible 
the natural conditions which attend the 
spring calf. Warm stables must be fur- 
nished and succulent foods provided. The 
man who desires to raise calves for beef 
purposes primarily can breed his cows to 
drop calves when the genial warmth of 
spring days will strengthen the young- 
sters and the cow will have tender, juicy 
grasses to give abundant milk flow. 

Farmers who are not prepared to feed 
and finish cattle for market and yet are 
prone to handle beef cattle should give 
intelligent attention to the raising of 
calves for beef. First, a good sire of 
some of the leading beef breeds should be 
secured whose best points should be care- 
fully noted and his weak ones should not 
be overlooked. Don’t use a scrub bull, for 
that means scrub calves and eventually 
on the market scrub cattle. 

The farmer who proposes to raise calves 
fon feeders should thoroughly acquaint 
himself with what constitutes the marks 
of a feeder. .The stock feeder knows, 
and many times, because of the farmer’s 
ignorance, buys a calf or bunch of calves 
from him, at less than their true value, 
because of the want of such knowledge. 

Then how to feed at least cost so as to 
have the calves mature at an early age, 
should be studied from A to Izard. Beef 
calves bred and fed any “old way” often 
explain why the cattle market is ‘‘dull’’ 
and beef cattle low in price. 

What we have said in the foregoing is 
supplemented and emphasized by the 
following from Prof. ©. F. Curtiss in 
‘Breeders’ Gazette: 

MAKING BABY BEEF.—Three car- 
loads of cattle fed at the Iowa Experi- 
ment Station have topped the market by 25 
to 50 cents per hundred. One of these loads 
was Hereford baby beef—steers that 
dressed 67.5 per cent net at 22 months. Two 
other lots were skim milk calves mar- 
keted at about two years of age and sell- 
ing within twenty-five cents of the top. 
Perhaps I can do no better than to de- 
scribe briefly the methods of feeding these 
steers. Grass in summer and corn and 
corn fodder in winter were the chief feeds 
as they must be for all beef made profit- 
ably in the corn belt states. The first 
bunch was purchased as calves at wean- 
ing time, when about six months old. They 
were put on to good pasture for about 60 
days, supplemented with a light feed of 
corn, oats and bran, twice daily. When 
winter set in clover hay and cut clover 
took the place of the pasture and a light 
feed of sliced mangles was added once a 
day. During the following summer they 
had the run of good pasture supplemented 
with about half a full feed of corn and 
cobmeal or soaked shelled corn to which 
gluten meal and oilmeal were added dur- 
ing the latter part of the season when the 
pasture became dry. When new corn be- 
came fit for feeding in October it was used 








BROWN’S Tockes" 


ir - best for col 
, preparation ids, coughs, 
RS 8. A. WATSON, Temperance Lecturer. 


wi Feoentomir te best.” 
REV. BY WARD BEECHER. 





to replace part of the dry corn ration, be- 
ginning with only an ear or two per 
head and daily and increasing gradually 
for about two months, when it took the 
place of all of the old corn. The new 
corn was never husked but always close | 
snapped and run through a cutter. At the 
end of the season when the cattle were 
taken off the grass from five to ten pounds 
of roots were again added tatheration and 
continued until the end 
period in February or March. 
brief the system that has been followed in 
growing and finishing all of our best cat- 
tle. 

The skim milk calf steers were dropped 
in the fall and carried through the first 
winter on milk, grain and hay, and car- 
ried over two summers on grass and grain 
in the manner described. The fact that 
they did not top the market was due to 
lack of breeding rather than the method 
of raising. I wish to go on record as say- 
ing that it is possible and practicable to 
produce steers from hand-raised calves, 
when the farm separator is used, good 
enough to top the market almost any day 
in the year, provided the calves have the 
right breeding, and the required breeding 
does not preclude the possibility of an 
anuual yield of 300 pounds of butter per 
cow from the dams of these calves. This 
system of calf raising I believe is de- 
stined to help solve the problem of beef 
production in regions where it is held that 
land is too high to permit of breeding 
beef cattle for the block—a claim that was 
made at the recent meeting of the Illinois 
Stock Breeders’ Association at Spring- 
field. This system is better applicable to 
the farm of moderate size within reach of 
a creamery rather than the extensive 
farm where cattle feeding is carried on on 
a large scale. 


TO ADMIT SOUTHERN 


CATTLE. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Under the 
above caption in your paper of February 
20, I notice you say the regulations of the 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture will 
permit Southern cattle to come into this 
state upon passing the inspection until 
April lst. Your statement is correct, but 
the law requires the State Board of Agri- 
culture to co-operate with the Federal au- 
thorities and the Federal regulations per- 
mit cattle to come into this state only 
from the two northern tiers of counties in 
Arkansas. There has been a great deal 
of confusion in the admission of Southern 
cattle owing to the fact that the regula- 
tions are frequently changed by the Fed- 
eral authorities without previous notice. 
The cause of Texas fever is so well un- 
derstood and the infested territory so well 
defined that more permanent regulations 
should be maintained. Our State Board 
will use every endeavor possible to secure 
at the next annual meeting of the Inter- 
State Association of Live Stock Sanitary 
Board, regulations that will be continued 
permanently. GEO. B. ELLIS, 
Columbia, Mo. Secretary. 


GRAND PRAIRIE (ARK.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In a recent 
issue of the RURAL WORLD, I notice 
friend Manning of Woodruff county com- 
mends one of his neighbors highly for 
shipping in a car load of well-bred cattle 
There is no one that prizes good cattle any 
better than I do, and there is no one thing 
our state is more in need of than thor- 
oughbred or well graded cattle. But I 
would say to any one contemplating 
bringing cattle from north of the quaran- 
tine line, better go pretty slow at first, or 
be sure to bring only stock that has been 
inoculated against Texas fever. A neigh- 
bor of mine recently shipped in eighteen 
head of young Herefords. In less than a 
month he lost four head. And that, too, 
in the month of January, when they don’t 
usually have the fever. The past winter 
has been so mild that the ticks have re- 
mained on many of the cattle all winter. 
I, myself, lost a very nice young bull from 
the fever early in the winter. This was 
one of a pair of calves ordered from a 
fakir over in Kentucky, who guaranteed 
them to be registered stock’’ and then 
refused to send the pedigrees. Would not 
even answer my letters. They also ‘‘guar- 
anteed the calves not to take the fever.”’ 
I wonder if they would make my loss 
good? But I will not waste any postage 
in asking them. There ought to be some 
law to punish all such rascals. The past 
winter has been the mildest I have ever 
known—22 above zero is the coldest it has 
ever been, with no snow at all, and but 
few cold rains. All kinds of stock have 
done well. To-day (Feb. 18) many of our 
farmers are sowing oats and making gar- 
den. 

We lost several calves the past winter 
from blackleg. As soon as we found out 
for certain what the disease was, we sent 
off and got “‘Pasteur’s Blackleg Vaccine” 
and we will take no more chances. We 
have tried hard to learn the process of 
inoculating against the fever, but the 
parties who are on to it don’t seem to be 
willing to give away the secret. I recent- 
ly wrote to the State Veterinarian of Mis- 
souri, and also to another veterinary sur- 
geon who was an acquaintance of mine. 
I regret to say that neither of them an- 
swered my letters. F. TROTTER. 

Monroe Co., Ark. 


PURE VS. CROSS BREDS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In a number 
of agricultural papers recently cross 
breeding of hogs and other animals has 
been recommended. Dr. Kitchen, in an 
article in the “Hoard’s Dairyman” of 
February 15 issue, says: ‘Hundreds of 
herds in every state show the hodge- 
podge work of breeding to a Jersey to 
get rich milk, then to a Shorthorn to get 
size and meat, and next to a Holstein 
to get larger flow of milk. The result is 
a lot of low-down, ring-streaked and 
speckeled cows, one-half of which do not 
earn their board.” Forty years of actual 
experience in breeding farm stock con- 
vinces me of the truthfulness of the doc- 
tor’s statement. A cross breeder with an 
idea of mixing breeds for something bet- 
ter than either of the original breeds fails 
in hogs and horses as in cows. The or- 
dinary farmer will have scrubs of all col- 
ors. We have hogs of all colors and 
shapes, so that any man can find a breed 
to suit his tastes and wants. Select your 
breed and stick to it, getting new blood 
by getting new sires. In all the breeds 
there are different types to select from, 
but don’t try to cross. If there is a 
feature of your pure breds you wish to 
intensify, do it by getting a sire strong 
in this particular. 

I once tried to breed a particular kind 


of a coach horse by getting Percheron 
ie mares and an imported Cleveland 
bay stallion, but did not succeed well; the 
result was lack of uniformity. But where 
I bred pure bred roadsters to coach stal- 
lions I succeeded, because both are road- 
sters. Mixing breeds is like mixing paints 
better leave it to experts and take thei 

best results, the pure bred, and don’t call 
pure breeds thoroughbreds. This applies 
only to a breed of running ae native 
to England. . SPIES. 





St. Jacob, Ill. 
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DADE CO., MO., NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I dropped in 
on 8. W. Cox the senior member of the 
continuous firm of advertisers of live 
‘stock in the RURAL WORLD. When I 
was there last he had just bought Vic- 
toria 2d and Bonnie Jean with calf at side. 
Victoria 2d is one of the largest Shorthorn 
cows I ever saw, with a wonderful capac- 
ity to take on fat. She was advertised 
as bred, but did not show in calf, and 
proved not to be. The price paid was $230 
for the two cows. Victoria 2d was bred 
to 16th Duke of Cedarview and produced a 
bull calf that sold to parties in southwest- 
ern part of Barton County for $125. Mr. 
Cox bought the best aged cow at Sooter 
sale, in calf, and shipped the calf down 
near Lebanon at $40. 

I saw the old hog Tecumseh Rock 9355, 
now 11 years old, and the best hog ever 
owned on the place. Mr. Cox has a fash- 
ionably bred hog, dam by Look Me Over, 
but he lacks the ham and head of Tecum- 
seh Rock. I saw his mother at his age, 
white and grizzled, suckling a nice litter 
of very black pigs. Mr. Cox says his 
sales of hogs and cattle are better than 
ever, and more remain in Dade County. 

L. E. CLEMENT. 

DEFORMED HOOFS.—A neighbor has a 
colt that will be a year old in May, and 
which is weak in the hind pastern joints 
and otherwise it is a good colt, although 
it has been allowed to walk on the side 
of both hoofs until they are twice as long 
as they ought to be. Is there any way 
of growing a new hoof? If the filly is bred 
at the proper age will the colt be defec- 
tive in the feet? Cc. 

If the nature of the deformity ‘is right- 
ly understood, the colt must have been 
weak at birth in both hind fetlocks, and 
because of this weakness, it now walks 
sideways on its hoofs, and there being no 
wear on the one side there would natural- 
ly be an unusual growth of hoof. 

Take the colt to a shoeing shop and 
have the smith level up the hoof if pos- 
sible. More paring should be done on the 
heel than on any other part of the hoof. 
If the frog is not involved in the deformity 
and it is good and large, cut the heel 
down so that the frog sustains a good 
pressure on the ground when traveling; in 
this way you may be able to improve the 
shape of the hoofs. Attend to the par- 
ing of the hoofs regularly—at least once 
every three weeks—paring just as little 
as possible on the side that receives the 
pressure. Keep the colt in a small en- 
closure, where there is not so muchchance 
to exercise as by much activity it is apt to 
throw out ringbones, bonespavin, or per- 
haps otherwise permanently injure him- 
self. 

Believing in the law of heredity, I would 
not breed a mare to a horse that is de- 
formed, whether same was by accident or 


otherwise. 
Sedalia, Mo. T. E. WHITE, V. 8. 


STOCK Ni NOTES. 


BIG CATTLE "‘DEAL.—Kansas City, 
Mo., February 22.—C. A. Stannard, owner 
of the Sunny Slope Hereford Cattle 
Ranch, at Emporia, Kan., has just closed 
a big cattle deal, purchasing the entire 
herd of Herefords bred by N. W. Leonard, 
of Fayette, Mo. There are seventy cattle 
in the herd, including the noted bull, 
Hesiod XXX. This bull was the sire of 
many high-priced animals sold this week 
in Kansas City during the Armour-Funk- 
houser sale. Mr. Leonard has been breed- 
ing Herefords for twenty years and is one 
of the best-known cattle men in the 
state. The Sunny Slope herd now numbers 
730 head. 

SALE OF HEREFORD CATTLE.— 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 19.—A sale of im- 
ported and American-bred Hereford cattle 
from the herds of K. B. Armour and 
James Funkhouser began here to-day 
with cattlemen from many parts of the 
country present. 

Among the sales were: Lady Wilton 
7ith and heifer calf, dam 4 years old; 
owned by the Riverside Cattle Company; 
sold to W. T. Hewitt, Leavenworth, Kan., 
for $625. Saint Cupid, 3-year-old cow, 
owned by Kirk B. Armour, sold to H. B. 
Watts, Fayette, Mo., for $610. Beau Artist, 
yearling bull; owned by H. B. Watts & 
Son, Fayette, Mo.; sold to George Hus- 
sey, Glasco, Kan., for $410. Saucy, heifer; 
owned by the Riverside Hereford Cattle 
pe ory & Ashland, Neb., sold to A 
Hewitt, for $400. Brampton Sunflower, im- 
ported 3-year-old cow; owned by K. B. Ar- 
mour; sold to H. B. Watts & Sen, Fayette, 
Mo., for $400. 

A COMING SHORTHORN SALE.—One 
of the grandest offerings in Shorthorn cat- 
tle that ever went under the auctioneer’s 
hammer in the west will be the 100 head 
offered by Messrs. T. J. Wornell, J. G. 
Robbins & Son, T. K. Thomas, and Abe 
Renick, at Kansas City, Mo., on March 
56 and 6. This offering consists of imported 
ee Scotch topped and — cattle of 

ood families as the breed contains. 

“MM . WORNELL will sell all of his noted 
show herd excepting the bull and calf, 
and he has others in his consignment that, 
if fitted, would keep them good company. 

MESSRS. ROBINS’ consignment con- 
sists of 10 imported and 10 home bred ani- 
mals that must be seen to be appreciated. 

MESSRS. THOMAS AND RENICK will 
send a draft from their noted herds of 
Rose of Sharons and Young Marys. The 
reputation of these four great herds is a 
guarantee that you will have the pleasure 
of buying some of the best cattle these 
gentlemen ever bred. Send to Mr. T. J. 
Wornell, Liberty, Mo., for a catalog if 
you haven't one, and then attend the sale. 


THE SHORTHORN SALE of Messrs. B. 
B. & H. T. Groom of Panhandle, Tex., at 
Kansas City, Mo., February 21, was a 
grand success. The offering was a splen- 
did one in breeding from the Bates stand- 
point, but the cattle Were ranch raised, 
not large for their age, and in moderate 
flesh. The following is the list of buyers 
and prices when $75 or better: 

1. O. M. Healey, Bedford, Iowa 
2. O. M. Healey, Bedford, lowa.. 
4. O. M. Healey, Bedford, Iowa.... 

. John G. Sears, Kingman, Kas 

6. W. H. Allen, Pledsant Hill, Mo... 
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. Ryan Bros., 
. W. H. Allen 
% AP Ora 
. W. W. Pollock, Mexico, Mo 
cd W. &c J, Robinson, howereeyes:. 
Kas, 
O. M. Healey 
JI. W. & C. J. 
. David Harroll, Austin, Tex.. 
= F,. Gordon, Liberty, Mo.. 
- Pollock 


Leavenworth, Kas... 
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EE CEES Necccstecicaccdcsrccceds 

J. W. Wornal, Liberty, Mo......... 

th Aa oe A eee 135 
Wm. Sloan, Leavenworth, Kas...... 110 
a. SS — RPE 195 
ly W0k NOME cs cbadutele tasedecsvbacs 85 
L. L. Marshal, Leavenworth, Kas.. 210 


. 


ANS Buh gi aa Sat 8 pa i ll 


Sears 


60. 
62. 
66. O. M. Healey 

Fifty-eight head averaged $118.20. 

THE COMBINATION SALE OF HERE- 
FORDS at Kansas City, on February 19-20, 
was well — The offering 


first-class and in good condition. Follow- 
ing is ee prices and buyers: 










5. Tamlin 

6. D. D. Reed, Panola, Iowa. 
7. Geo. Tamlin ............... 
8. Reynolds, Kansas City 
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C. A. Btammard .....-.eececccsceeeees 145 
Cc. W. Smith, Fayette, Mo.......... 710 
. We —— Fayette, Mo.......... 500 
Bs BA BRGOE ink aisne ccccsabebaccccoteses 215 
oa ~ & t Haskel, Gaylord, Kas... 206 

ON OR 206 
B. x PR Tancl conhtatsonenansteahe 185 
Rob. Turnbull, Prairie Centre, Ill. 130 
E. L. Taylor, Sawyer, Kas........ 265 
Scott & Marsh.............c.ceceesees 195 





A. Jamison abeoes 
H. B. Watts & Son, "Fayette, “Mo... 
Rodger Fenton, Remsen, lowa.... 
8. EB OPEN nas ahpand pecnecons ied 
A. Jamison 
A. Jamison... 


Cc, 
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. E. 8. Taylor 
. J. N. Taylor, Huntsville, Mo........ 
eS Sree 
H, B. Watts & Son.. 
. C. A. Jamison 
B.D. BeOS cccasece. 
Rob. Turnbull 
Cc. A. Jamison ... 
Scott & Marsh .. 
MOEN “RUIN Fiicvbiconctessicrccocnges 
B. B. Reis, Panola, Iowa........... 
Rob. Turnbull 
G. E. Reynolds ... 
Geo. Tamlin 
Bd. Ed NY ice de cdehusdenccesss cose 

Faulkner Bros., Jamesport, Mo.... 155 
L. Wolf, Kansas City, Mo......... 
GC. B, BORMRGG cviscccccccccsccccicccs 
BE. P. Parker, Atchison, Kas........ 
Noah Wills, Platte City, Mo....... 
Wawlkmer, BrOG.....00. ccccccsccsccce 
W. W. Wilscon, Chicago, Ill. 
Paris & Haskel 
H. D. Clore, Norwood, 
Faulkner Bros. 
Rodger Fenton 
80. W. W. Wilson. .« 
Cc. A. Stannard 
Cc. A. Stannard 













age 


Iowa. 


= 
og 


Geo. Hussey, Glasgo, . 410 
Scott & Marsh ............. . 330 
Cc. A. Stannard .... . 156 
W. W. Wilson ..... 260 
W. W. Wilson ..... . 185 
Cc. A. Stannard ...... . 190 
Wm. Wilson 165 
Wes. FeSO cca sccccvccscccccscsscnece 230 
Geo. Washington, Manhattan, Kas. 165 
Ws We WEED vscccccdoscsnscnesdeosed 210 
Ryan Bros. Leavenworth, Ka - 150 
© Bio CRRET occcdcsoccossonse 160 
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Paris & Haskell ... . 166 
Paris & Haskell . . 250 
Cc. A, Stannard .. - 16 
Faulkner Bros. ......... ..++++ -. 150 
E. J. Williams, Denver, Colo....... 200 
Faulkner Bros, ° 
1066. W. W. Wilson . 5 
1077. W. W. Wilson 
109. W. B. Waddell, Lexington, Mo.... 500 
oi TOG CUP seissievcccocnccvcccccccves 145 





. Dr. J. Logan, Kansas City, Mo.. 
. W. T. Hewitt, Leavenworth, K 
. Faulkner Bros. 








115. W. T. Hewitt .. 175 
116. Dr. J. E. Logan 180 
117. W. T. Hewitt ... 400 
118. C. A. Stannard.. . 155 
119. C. A. Jamison . . 266 
120. B. N. Acock ...... . 130 
121. Scott & Marsh ... . 155 
122. C. A. Stannard .. . 135 
eS Ferre 275 


Sixty-four cows brought $20,110, an aver- 
age of $314.22 per head. Thirty-five bulls 
brought $6,585, an average of $188. Ninety- 
nine head averaged $269.64. 


HEREFORD MEN TO MEET.—This 
week the committee of the American 
Hereford Breeders’ Association having in 
charge the Kansas City show and sale of 
next October will meet in this city to make 
final arrangements for the Hereford clas- 
sifications. At that time the details of the 
show and sale will be arranged. The com- 
mittee will also prepare the classifica- 
tions for the exhibition to be held at Min- 
neapolis. The Hereford people have also 
about decided to make a display in Louis- 


H. A. BARBER, 


WINDSOR, MO. 
Shorthorn Bulls For Sale! 
a achoice lot of young bulls of Scotch. 








calf, and invite pu 

terested in good ‘cole to call at our farm, four 
miles west of Windsor. The best located herd in 
Mo. for southern purchasers. Ali stock put on cars. 


H. W. KERR, 
BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, 11) 





B, N. Acock, Midland, Tex........ 200 ' 
C,. A. Jamison, Peoria, Ill........... 150 
C. A. Jamison, Peoria, Ill........ 375 


Shorthorn breed. 
\decide to make a display at Louis 





ih. Booth | 
families; also few heifers for sale with 
intending purchasers and those in 


ville, Ky., in the latter part of September. 
The citizens of Louisville have offered 
$15,000 in prizes to the exhibitors of fat 
stock. Of this amount, $2,000 goes to the 


Hereford and a similar amount to the 
If the Hereford pe .— -~ 
e 


they will likely duplicate the $2,000 offered 


by the citizens to that breed 


Chicago, Minneapolis, Louisville and 
Kansas City will form a circuit in which 
the Hereford beauties can travel for more 


‘than a month, as the rules and classifica- 


tions will be the same at all four cities. 
In speaking of the comparative size of 
the four exhibitions, Secretary Thomas 
said that as an exhibition of the four lead- 
ing beef breeds of cattle, the Kansas City 
show will be the greatest display ever giv- 
en in the world. This expectation, he 


Says, is shared by all breeders of cattle. 
| GREGORY LAWSON, 


the big cattle 
man of the southwest part of the county, 
was in the city Wednesday, and he re- 
ports that he lost twelve young calves 
about a week ago with blackleg, but that 
he had the disease under control. He has 
vaccinated his entire herd.—Chillicothe 
(Mo.) Tribune. 








Shorthorns and Berkshires 


Scotch and Bates blood predominate in Shorthorns 

and Berkshires of as good blood as the breed con- 

tains. Young mom for sale. Call on or address 
H. H. Grimes & Sons, Belton, Mo 


Aberdeen-Angas. 
Broad backed, low down, 
MUEAO that sire market toppers. 

i) . 

ST 4MIF Bottom prices. top Delity 

Wie 2; P. VISSERING. box 14, 

Melville, Ill. near 8t.Louis 

SHORTHORN GATTLE- tosses sce 
, and Poland- 


China ho ody 3 oe rh} -- BA ‘strains, extra 
good yeung cattle and hogs for ssle; write your 

ra visitors welcome; farm adjoining town on 

K.C., Ft. Scott & M. Ry. 8.W.COX, Greenfield. Mo. 














Selling Carriages Direct 
Pe | a — your money back if you are 











Single Strap 
"Pile gies” 








and borse equipments, wi 


showing many styles of be 


THE COLUBBUS CARRIAGE = HARNESS CO., 


bh P cnr vehicies, harness, robes, blankets 
detailed descriptions of each, mailed free. 


P. 0, Box 772, Cotambes, ©. 

















As blood as the b 


Shorthorn Cattle 





reed Im. 
tor 115752 and Windsome Duke ith 121622 s service. 


—Scotch, Scotch Topped, 
Bates and Bates Topped. 
1 Victor 182573, Imp. Blackwatch n 188884. Grand vie 
Youn os stock for sale. 
 BOTHWELL, Nettleton, Mae 





Special offering, 30 yeasts bulls, 20 
Cruickshank cows. 
—tired Imp. Bt 
Lady by Vion of England. This blood made O- 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS ! 


yourtins — ody Le in the 
Soe geest ahve iB sqrvaee, pete De 
Spartan Hero 77983, out of imp. Golden Thistle, Vol. + untiet, Golde 
Cruickshank =, depcdess: ” 


State and 30 pure 


amous. 
W. P. HARNED, VERMONT, COOPER Co.,/Mo. 





Baron ‘rnorndale 123,000; 
bulls by Baron Thorndale 


and out of dams of 
since 1856, and are great milkers. 


Call on or address 





SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


Dar« Koan or April 0, Jom ot O88. or will trade him for heifers. 
Easterday and Secret, these 


Also 6- 
strains have been in the 
L G@ JONES, Towanda, Ill. 








eeenapnn Sect os Baseed Dep ond Bare 
Stock of all ages and both 


iy. 


most] 
sexfor sale. Call on or address, 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS, 


Berkshires best b blood in America and 
H. GENTRY, SEDALIA, 





SHORTHORN CATTLE, 
Sere net Segre Soo ee Dee 
J. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Me. 


by the Oruickshank 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! ’ 


Herd headed , Orange Hero, Godoy. 
pure Bates, with letiviousl make he cee IPA both sex for sale. 


i MARSHAL, Prop. 


eer... 
Females are of pure Seotch ane 





eee cals. sale. Come and see 
RMAN, Truxton, Lincoln Co., Mo 


Cac: ‘ALOGUES for Shorthorn sajes compiled 
or furnished com ete at attractive 
ddress THOS. P. HALL, Breckenridge, Mo. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotswold and Shropshire Sheep 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars ‘and 
16 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 
Scotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 and Golden 8ym- 
pathy 151656 in service, 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillicethe, Mo. 
20 SHORTHORN BULLS and HEIFERS 
r Sale, Thi 


ane amp Creek Herefords. 











Good individuals. 





EDGEWOOD HERD, POLLED DURHAMS. 


The largestand best bred herd west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Bulls for sale. 
A, E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co,, Mo. 





Acombs, Rose of Sharon, Pri: Braceletts and 
1113804, ington, Duke of uret ue, 
them, they will bear inspection. Farm joins town 


Lasibt and Woodaale Vietor Ia0fl7. Come 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


12 Wearling Bulls and 1 15 Yoasting Metfers, oli rete, tor 


out of cows of the Kix ; 
4th 
J. F-WINLEY, Breckenridge, Mo.” 








Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, 
assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 188065, heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
pure Scotch and Scotch topped 
cows of the most fashionable 
families, 


Stock for sale at all times 
at reasonable prices. 
Parties met at train. Farm 
two miles out. 
TELEPHONE NO. 20. 








AUCTIONEERS. 
Live Btook A 


JAS. W, SPARKS, uzzaesto~ 


ROgeand horses held im -Amerion, “"N ‘Terms low. 


J. WEST JO IOWA, and 
CAREY AREY M JONES. s DAVENPORT, 14 
lowa's Livzs Brock A 
rite before claiming dates. 





‘Pasteur 


PASTEUR VACCINE 
Branches—Kansas City, 


Vaccine” 


SAVES CATTLE FRO 


==BLACKLEG= 


COMP 
Omaha, Ft, Wort Ses Prencnve OO 








R. L. HARRIMAN, ““isanceton, ino. 


Up-to-date in every particular. Am oping for 
the best breeders in the country. Terms jo 








Double Sanéaee Polled Durham 
And ae th Ss horn Bulls for sale. Youn 
Victor 941 P. D. . 136322 8. H. B., at head o: 


herd, Telehone from’ Depot. 
DOD & COTTEY, Knox City, Mo. 


A DEHORNER 


The proper dehorner is a = Durham Bull. 
Write or call in seerense te 
G.w. 7s OHNSON, “Lexington, Mo. 











HEREFORD CATTLE. 


8 Hereford b . A fewoh \. 
Writes "Sf MOSHER #808,” 
Salisbury‘ Mo. 





Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


e herd. » Lending families.” Vor sale: 24 heads 
the herd. . Wor sale: 
bulls and atson Bros., caeme. 





Located at Hast St. Louis, 


0.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF 8T. LOUIS. 


Opposite the city of St. Louis. 


Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


CO, T. JONES, General Mer. 


L. W. KRAKBS, Asst. ven’) Magr. 





RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS 


ey 20 bulls for sale from 6 to lv» mo 
old. an and Scotch toped. Herd headed by 
r Viscount, 124755), oa ion Short 
ra ball ofthe Kanaas City Show. 
E. LBONARD, ‘Bent Air, Mo. 








ia Mo., J. T. WATSON, Mer., BR. B 
Harris. M 


ED, PATTERSO 


N, M 
R. R. ‘and telephone st: ion Bunceton. Mo 


GL IS heme 


oT HABEUTINE, Doroheston oes rohester, Green Co., Mo. 
CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 


SHORTHORNS 
Gay Laddie 119293 at head of herd, Young stock 








for sale. Call or write. 
POWELL BROS., Lee's Summit, Mo. 

















100 HEAD-' 


Imported, Scotch, Show and Kentucky Cattle= 10) HEAD 


22D AT <c<< 


KANSAS CITY, MARCH 5th and 6th, 


IN NEW SALE PAVILION. 


Two-Days’ Shorthorn Sale! 





From the well known herds of T. J. Wornall, Liberty, Mo.; J. G. Robbins & Sons, 
Horace, Ind.; T. K. Thomas, North Middleton, Ky., and Abe Renick, Winchester, Ky. 





TUESDAY, MARCH 5TH. Mr. Wornall and the Messrs. Robbins will sell a select draft 


from their respective 


herds as ‘follows: 


The Wornall offering will include the females in his winning 


show herd last year, together with a choice selection from his well known Grassland breeding herd, 


including many 


Anoka, or Imp. Proud Crescendo. 


high class females, both Scotch and Bates, bred to the champion bull, Viscount 
The Robbins draft will consist of 10 imported cattle and 10 home 


bred, including bulls, cows and heifers. In this lot are two choice Scotch bred Missie yearling bulls. 
Some of the females are bred to the great show yard winner, The Lad For Me, champion over all at 
the Chicago International. 





WEDNESDAY, MARCH 6TH. The Messrs. Thomas and Renick will sell from their 


celebrated Kentucky herds. 


Who has not heard of the Renick Rose of Sharons and the Thomas 


Young Marys? Mr. Renick has selected some choice young things for this occasion and Mr. Thomas 
will have forward some of the best of his famous Young Marys with which he has been winning for 


the last decade. 





There are a select lot of cattle consignedjfor both days and intending purchasers will be 
pleased with the quality of the cattle. For the catalogue address, 


T. J. WORNALL, 








LIBERTY, 


MISSOURI. 
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SHorseman. 











MISSOURI FAIR CIRCUIT. 





Columbia July 30th-Aug. 2 
Holden ... Aug. 6-9 
Harrisonville Aug. 13-16 
Rich Hill Aug 23 
Nevada Aug. . 
eoccesoce Geeve Sept. 3-6 
Sedalia, State Fair Sept. 9-14 


The above is an excellent circuit. A fair 
should be held Sept. 3 to 6, easily reached 


from Nevada and Sedalia, which would 
make a six weeks’ circuit. Southwest 
Missouri should take immediate action to 


fill up this gap. . Good stakes and purses 
will be offered at all these Fairs for trot- 
ters and pacers. 








A VISIT TO SELMA. 

Selma, Alabama, is the mecca towards 
which leading trainers of harness horses 
have for many years been turning their 
longing eyes for the winter development 
of speed and condition in their horses. 
The most noted trainers on the turf have 
availed themselves of the advantages of- 
fered at this place for winter work. Hav- 
ing a couple of days of leisure at our dis- 
posal, on a recent visit to the South, we 
determined to stop at Selma on our return 
trip to see the advantages offered at this 
place for winter training, and more par- 
ticularly to visit our old-time friend, J. M. 
Nickell of Hannibal, Mo., who is spending 
the winter here with his stables full of 
Grattan colts and fillies. We were warm- 
ly welcomed by our friend in this land of 
sunshine and showers, and also by other 
noted trainers, such as Roy Miller, Robt. 
H. Shockency, Sam R. Gilbert, Harry T. 
Nethaway, Capt. W. P. Hardy, Benj. Ren- 
nick and others. 

When it is known that Selma lies only 
about fifty miles north of the Gulf of 
Mexico, it is not surprising that we found 
all hands as hard at work in giving speed 
lessons to their horses as our trainers are 
in this more northern climate in mid- 
summer time. It was quite common to see 
horses worked out three heats, not up 
perhaps to the top of their speed, but at 
a merry clip, nevertheless. The weather 
we were informed was a little cooler on 
our arrival than usual, but in no manner 
interfered with their regular work. 

Selma is a city of about eight thousand 
inhabitants, and the track lies about a 
mile due east from the center of the town, 
where every convenience is found for 
horsemen. There are good stables for the 
accommodation of hundreds of head of 
horses, A constantly overflowing artesian 
well in the grounds supplies best water, 
somewhat impregnated with iron, to all 
the stables. The tonic effects of iron are 
well known. The water is clear as cry- 
stal, pleasant to the taste, never freezes, 
and ‘no tracks or stables in-the world-ere 
better supplied with water. The feed for 
horses, héwever, mostly comes from the 
North—ail the oats and timothy hay and 
even straw coming from that section, 
making the feed more expensive than in 
this section. It is true, that Johnson grass 
hay is produced there, and is used almost 
exclusively by some trainers, and it is 
said to be more nutritious and equally as 
valuable as timothy. 

When it comes to a track, we can truly 
say we never saw a better one, or one 
kept in better condition. It is as level 
and smooth as a billiard table. It was 
laid out as a paralellogram with perfect 
turns. One man with a span of mules is 
kept constantly at work harrowing, float- 
ing and smoothing it. While the founda- 
tion is of a sandy nature, it has been 
given a heavy coat of mould or humus 
(soil) furnishing, a good cushion, so that 
horses are not sored or “‘bunged up” by 
fast driving. 

One advantage of the sandy soil .on 
which the track is located, and on which 
the city of Selma is situated, is that within 
an hour after the heaviest rains, work 
can begin again as though there had been 
no rain. The water readily drains away, 
and no time need be lost by muddy track 
or streets. The streets of Selma are ex- 
cellent for all jogging work. If you want 
smooth, hard streets to drive on, you have 
them, but if one wants to “leg up,’”’ in 
horse parlance, his horses, he can find 
plenty of roads ankle deep in sand, where 
he can drive them and tire them without 
any of the effects of long and hard driv- 
ing om hard roads. They can here be 
muscled up, so as not to become leg 
weary in hard races. 

The track, stables and grounds are all 
under the control of Mr. Roy Miller, a 
most worthy young man, with a good busi-’ 
ness head on him, possessing fine execu- 
tive ability, which would make him suc- 
cessful in almost any branch of business, 
or in any walk of life. He is likewise a 
very capable trainer and a most expert 
driver. 

His accomplished wife spends her win- 
ters here with him at the best hotel in 
the city, and to them both we tender 
thanks for many courtesies. In our next 
we will have something to say of the 
horses in training. In our opinion, such 
another collection of well bred harness 
horses cannot be found at any one place 
in the United States. 

(To be continued.) 





Editor RURAL WORLD: In my letter 
in the last RURAL WORLD, under head- 
ing, “Horse News for Clement,” I am 
made to say “Black Wilkes,’’ when I said, 
or meant to say Black Dick. Black Wilkes 
is the best looking horse I saw in Spring- 
field. WM. MANNING. 


Horse Owners! Use 











One of the coming great stallions of the 
country is Abdell, 2:23—at one year of age 
—the champion yearling trotter of the 
world. Not only was he a born trotter, 
but he sires such, as his very first foal, 
at two years of age, won the New Eng- 
land Futurity stake and secured a record 
of 2:25%. His yearlings and weanlings 
show unmistakable indications of speed. 
They are fine looking, high styled, as well 





ABDELL, 2:3, AT ONE YEAR. 


as high mettled, and show in every look 
and action their aristocratic lineage. He 
is a superb looking horse and imparts his 
quality and substance to his get, as well 
as his inclination to stick right to the trot. 
And this should be expected from his high 
breeding, for his sire is Advertiser, 2:15\%, 
son of Electioneer, and the great brood 
mare Lulu Wilkes, by George Wilkes, and 
his (Adbell’s) dam is Beautiful Bells, the 





dam of Chimes, Bow Bells, St. Bel and 
other great sires, and his grand dam is the 
famous old Minnehaha. With his cham- 
pion performance, his high breeding, his 
fine individuality, the great promise of his 
get, it is no wonder the very best mares 
of Kentucky and other states are being 


sent to him. He stands at the moderate 
price of $50, the season, and is in charge 
of Mr. W. W. Estill of the Elmwood Farm, 
Lexington, Ky. 





How about a circuit embracing 
Moberly, Mexico, Huntsville, Chilli- 
cothe, etc., to follow immediately after the 
State Fair? We are informed that it 
would not be difficult to get Louisiana in 
such a circuit. The old Fair Grounds is 
intact, the people there are feeling a live- 
ly interest in a fair. We think if such 
men as John J. McCune, Ed. A. Glenn and 
some others at Louisiana were appealed 
to, it would be very easy to get up an 
old-time fair there. In former years some 
excellent fairs and trotting meetings were 
held there. Will not some of our friends 
at Louisiana take up the matter and get 
up a fair for the coming fall? There is 
no better material in the state for a good 
secretary than is to be found in Mr. Ed 
A. Glenn. Mr. McCune is a gentleman 
of large wealth and great influence, and 
if he would put his shoulder to the wheel 
a fair there would be a success. 


HOW TO SECURE A STALLION 





Good horses were never so scarce on 
our farms, in our recollection, as now. 
The demand for them for the Cuban, Phil- 
ippine and Boer wars has almost exhaust- 
ed the supply. Many farmers themselves 
are short of horses, and will have to buy, 
and the demand for them in all kinds of 
business is increasing, and in towns and 
cities for pleasure purposes the demand 
continues. Europeans are over here also 
at all our large public sales buying them. 
A bright farmer is always looking in ad- 
vance to see what the market demands, 
what he can raise at greatest profits. If 
his eyes are now open he must see clear- 
ly that in no field is there more hope 
for profit than in raising good horses. To 
do this he must use good stallions as 
well as good mares. 

Many farmers do not feel able to buy or 
lease a good stallion, and hence none 
are secured, and scrub horses only are 
raised in thatcommunity. How much bet- 
ter it would be for a few progressive farm- 
ers to club together and buy, or if un- 
able, lease some good stallion for one or 
more years and thus introduce good 
stock into their neighborhoods. We do not 
indorse the method of some stallioners 
of sending out a drummer to some rich 
community to formastockcompany to sell 
a stallion for two or three times what he 
is worth. Many imported horses or horses 
from imported stock, have been thus sold 
at many times their value, and a great 
wrong perpetrated on the customers. We 
have good enough American horses of 
size, substance, style and action to suit 
any community. Let a committee be 
appointed to make a selection, to look the 
Stallion over, to buy from whom they 
please, at the lowest prices at which one 
can be secured, or lease one in the same 
way, and not let some agent or drum- 
mer sell him to you at double what he 
is worth. 

The time is now ripe for taking up this 
matter. The breeding season is at hand 
and action must be taken at once or a 
new lot of scrub colts will be brought into 
the world, wanted by no one, and not 
bringing enough to pay for the cost of 


raising. A good horse will always sell. 
There is money in raising such. This 
spring, right now, is the time to begin the 
good work. 





L. E. CLEMENT’S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I see by the 
last issue of February 13, that Mr. Man- 
ning is determined to clinch his ignor- 
ance in horse matters, which he made so 
plain before. He says: “I saw Walnut 
Boy in Chicago in 1898. He would cut a 
sorry figure by the side of his brother. 
He has speed; when that is said all is 
said.” 

Ferguson Wilkes should have been at 
Chicago. Walnut Boy was the third horse 
selected by the regular committee, for a 
premium, among all the light harness 
horses shown. The class was open to the 
world. Walnut Boy has great style for a 
horse of his size, and he has great size 
for a horse of his style. Walnut Boy has 
great speed, great determination and a 
wonderfully kind disposition, all of which 
he transmits to his colts. If Mr. Manning 
did not find at Springfield a duplicate of 
“George,” he did find the greatest stal- 
lioner he ever met. Give Mr. O. C. Ca- 
rothers a string of stallions, and he would 
do business in the Fiji Islands. He did 
not say as I would have said (Mr. Man- 
ning, you know nothing about a horse), 
but he said: This fellow, Mr. Manning, 
is very fast, in fact has paced a half mile 
in time close to one minute. Some of my 
patrons are greatly attached to him, and 
he does a good business. He did not tell 
you as I should tave done, that his sire, 
one of the best Lred horses in the Mam- 





brino Chief family, was lacking in style, 
and had a very low carriage, that his 


dam was by Norman Medium, a large 
white horse, by Happy Medium, out of an 
Almont mare. Uniting the blood of two 
of the best sons of Hambletonian with the 
blood of one of his best daughters that 
was the dam of his sire. 

Russell Frisby’s dam was one of the 
gamest mares I ever saw, and was stolen 
and got so far the first night that she has 
never been heard from. He told you the 
big bay was a fashionable bred Wilkes 
horse, sired by a great campaigner. He 
did not tell you that great as was his 
sire, his dam was by a king among horses, 
a Clay Belmont, that his second dam was 
by possibly the best styled harness horse 
ever owned in Illinois, that his third dam, 
a producer, was of the compact order 
shown by the Morgan, that his fourth dam 
was a daughter of Almont. The only way 
you can judge, Mr. Manning, how a horse 
will breed is to study his ancestry and 
his posterity, and forget his own individ- 
uality. I am not a prophet, but Mr. Ca- 
rothers told you that Black Wilkes was 
the most popular horse in his string, and 
if he undertook to hold him back from 
the stud he would need a shotgun, that he 
was a high hitcher, high actor, and that 
all good judges of horses choose him, and 
if you had undertaken to analyze the in- 
terviews in your mind, it would be hard 
to say if he had praised Black Wilkes as 
a horse most or yourself as a judge of 
horses. Black Wilkes is one of the horses 
no one can make a guess on as to his 
breeding, in size, speed, color or value. 
They may be great, but they probably will 
lack in much that it takes to make a valu- 
able horse. I like the style of Black 
Wilkes, but I know nothing of his ante- 
cedents, therefore to breed to him would 
be a jump in the dark. Abdallah I. lived 
31 years, and did stud service in New York 
and Kentucky, but never sired but one 
colt that ever sired a 2:30 trotter, and 
he was Hambletonian. Ferguson sired 
close to forty colts, but only one, Wal- 
nut. Boy, and his greatness (and he is 
great), comes from the dam of Billy An- 
drews, 2:06%. No horse is a brother to 
Walnut Boy that was not sired by Fer- 
guson, out of May Hudson. 

Gov. Colman once judged that Abdallah 
(15), sire of Almont (33), Belmont (64) (sire 
of Wedgewood), was the greatest son of 
Hambletonian, and I do not know but 
he thought Colman’s Abdallah was the 
greatest son of Abdallah. If so, it was an 
expensive hallucination. No, Mr. Man- 
ning, your investigations have not been 
long enough, nor deep enough, nor extend- 
ed enough for an expert judge. 

I dropped in on Tom Ervin at his home 
at Chanute, Kas. I found him busy jog- 
ging eleven head of horses. The barn 
room is well arranged, having a large 
open yard for hitching and unhitching and 
cooling out in. The south, west and north 
sides are protected by high sheds opening 
into this hollow square. Open sheds or 
awnings in front make a double protec- 
tion. Once on the roads the sand makes 
them perfect for jogging, even now when 
the north side of every protected place is 
to. say the least a little damp. A better 
reinsman than Tom Ervin doesnotlive. An 
experience of 19 years in the sulkey makes 
his judgment in a close place in a race 
the very best. The greatest drawback 
to-day to his success is the tenacity with 





which he clings to the old style drilling 
and repeats, that have spoiled more good 
‘horses than all other handicaps yet in- 
| vented from toe weights to hopples. Let 
; rom Ervin ease up on these two points 
and his superior as a trainer has not yet 
appeared in the sulkey. 

The first horse in the string to attract 
attention is a four-year-old black stal- 
| lion Black Medium 32§11, by Prince Me- 
j dium 2156, sire of 10 trotters and six pac- 
ers (anyone who ever saw Prince, 2:13%, 
ltrot in a race will remember him, and 
how much help his tail seemed to be in 
propelling him to the front. He is cred- 
ited with 15 winning heats in standard 
time), dam Purdy Mac, by Strathmont 
3846, sire of Almon D., 2:24% (out of an un- 
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traced dam, and 18 winning heats in 
standard time in one season), 24 dam 
Daisy, by Driftwood 2186, son of Ameri- 
can Clay 34, and Sal, dam of Coaster, 
2:26%, by Canada Chief, sire of the dam of 
Gretchen, dam of Del Sur, Romero and 
Inca. If there is anything in breeding 
this colt should make a sire or race horse. 

Two mares in the string are by Rochelle 
14473, son of Mambrino Russell and Mag- 
gie Wilkes, by Lyle Wilkes. These mares 
are rich bays of good style, and heavy, 
handsome tails and would be noticed 
anywhere. Riverside Baby, by Rochelle, is 
out of Mary, by Jerome Turner 3860 (sire 
of extreme speed, both trotting and pac- 
ing). A coming two-year-old in train- 
ing is by Cuybrook, 2:21%, by Meadow- 
brook, brother to Algath, 2:23, by Cuyler, 
out of Haroldine, by Harold, and out of 
Riverside Baby, as above. Aimee, dam 
of Cuybrook, 2:21%, is a young mare by 
Sprague Pilot 2458, dam Dora Sprague, by 
Gov. Sprague, 2:20%, sire of 32 trotters 
and two pacers. Aimee has been bred in 
the last few days to Harry Hodgen, son 
of Belmont, dam by Harold. J. D. Keith 
of Chanute is raising a record breaker 
sired by Seneca See, 2;]1%, son of Little 
Gift, by Fairy Gift. Seneca See’s dam by 
Mollie, by Lucas Red Buck, the dam of 
this prospective record breaker is by By- 
ron Hill, son of Edge Hill, son of Dic- 
tator, and sire by Thorndale. Less breed- 
ing than this has surprised the good people 
by being in the front tier, when it was un- 
looked for. 

When I was at Fort Scott, Kas., a 
couple of mares went*through from Ga- 
lena, Kas., to be bred to Kawana Boy, 
This should be a pointer to those who ex- 
pect to make a stud season in 191. Pro- 
gressive breeders are already preparing 
for early colts in 1902, and a few days or 
weeks are a big help in colt stakes. 

James Else has a handsome son of Hap- 
py Riley, out of Pearlie Cardinal, by Wil- 
kes Booth, 24d dam untraced. This mare 
Pearlie Cardinal is the dam of Molly 
Sprague, by George Sprague, that has 10 
winning heats in standard time, a record 
of 2:16%, and is one of the fastest of the 
nine trotters credited to George Sprague. 
This is a colt handsome enough for any- 
thing, well enough bred for a stallion, 
and should be a race horse. He is com- 
ing two years of age, unbroken and is ab- 
solutely nice. 

I stated in a former communication 
that the brood mares of the Colman Stock 
Farm were to be bred this season to Say- 
wa, the sire of the sensational trotter of 
last year, Sagwa, 2:18%. This statement 
was too broad as only a portion of their 
mares are to be bred to Saywa. Eleven 
head have been sent to J. W. Atterbury & 
Bro. of Madison, Mo., for that purpose. 
When it comes to stallions, the Colman 
Stock Farm have, inside or outside the 
Wilkes family, those that will compare 
favorably with any that are bred any- 
where. Outside of that family they have 
Electeer 31500, by Expedition, son of 
Electioneer. Expedition’s dam is Lady 
Russell, by Harold, second dam Miss Rus- 
sell, dam of Maud §&., 2:08%; Nutwood, 
2:18%; Cora Belmont, 2:24%, etc., by Pilot, 
Jr. The dam of Electeer is Monitor Rose, 
by Monitor 1327, the dam of Mondorf, Mon- 
gold, Wilkesgold, Electeer, etc., all of 
which have shown they could beat 2:30, 
and all have back of them in the great 
brood mare list such mares as Bay Dixie, 
Dixie, 2:30, to wagon; Jenny Lind, etc. In 
Electeer is a doubling up of the blood of 
Pilot, Jr., as Miss Russell, on sire’s side, 
was by him; and on the dam’s side Dixie, 
2:30 to wagon, full sister to Tackey, 2:26, 
the dam of Pilot Medium, was also by 
Pilot, Jr. 

Another of the Colman Stock Farm's 
Stallions outside of the Wilkes family is 
Monitor Russell, by Alley Russell, 2:26%, 
by Mambrino Russell, and he by Wood- 
ford Mambrino, 2:21%. The dam of Alley 
Russell was Alley, by Rysdyk’s Hamble- 

tonian, and she was also the dam of Al- 
bert France, 2:20%, and of the great Wil- 
ton, 2:19%%. Mambrino Russell’s dam was 
Miss Russell, the dam of Maud §., etc., 
by Pilot, Jr. The dam of Monitor Rus- 
sell is Monsulta, by Sultan, 2:24, the sire 


of Stamboul, 2:07%, and many others. Sul- 
der of a 


was by The Moor, the f 


BOONE Co. FAIR. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I am pleased 
to announce that the Boone Co. Fair will 
be held at Columbia, July 30 to August 2, 
inclusive, being the week following the 
Quincy, Ill., Fair, and the week preced- 
ing the Southwest Missouri Circuit, com- 
mencing at Holden, August 6. This will 
help to complete the circuit of nearly two 
months. We expect to have the best 
county fair ever held in Columbia, and 
hope the RURAL WORLD will help us 
to fulfill this prediction. 
N. D. ROBNETT, Secretary. 

Columbia, Mo. 


$$ 
THE GREATEST OF BROOD MARES. 


Alma Mater, foaled in 1872, the same 
year as Beautiful Bells, was the dam of 
16 foals, eight, an equal per cent, having 
entered the 2:30 list. A number of her 
foals were never given a chance to take 
records and they were sired by five differ- 
ent sires, none of which, except Onward 
(2:25%), was the equal of Electioneer. Al- 
ma Mater’s dam, Estella, being a thor- 
oughbred mare, made her an experimental 
brood mare of trotters, with no known 
trotting inheritance, and she did not give 
promise of being so successful a matron 
as Beautiful Bells. Yet with no extraor- 
dinary opportunities Alma Mater’s trio 
of sons, Alcantara, Alcyone and Allan- 
dorf, are so far in advance of any three 
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sons of a single dam that it will likely 
stand, like Arion’s two-year-old record of 
2:10% to high-wheeled sulky, unequalled 
for years. Alma Mater’s six sons have 
sired 245 in 2:30, 91 in 2:20, 46 in 2:15, 11 in 
2:10, and are sires of dams of 18 in 2:15 and 
five in 2:10. Her sons sired 12 in 2:10. 
The “Brood Mare Album” says: “In the 
capacity to throw speed from different 
sires Alma Mater is unsurpassed.” Her 
perpetuated prepotency through her sons 
is piling the facts mountain high that she 
possessed an inherent power far in excess 
of any of the quartette named. Alcyone, 
who died at the age of 10 with @ in 2:30, 26 
in 2:20, 11 in 2:15 and five in 2:10, the dams 
of seven in 2:15, sons sired 12 in 2:10, is the 
wonder even unto this day. No son of 
Beautiful Bells is to be compared with 
either he or Alcantara, who has 142 in 
2:30, 54 in 2:20, 27 in 2:15 (in this last list 
surpassing any stallion that ever lived), 
four in 2:10 and nine in the 2:15 brood mare 
list.—American Horse Breeder. 


A WRONG DONE A GREAT HORSE. 


“My attention has been called,” said 
the ola Campaigner in the “Horseman,” 
“to an item furnished by one of my old 
Missouri friends, which in full is as fol- 
lows: ‘I remember when Grattan was a 
four-year-old. F. J. Grigsby had just sold 
Robert Rysdyk, and wanted a horse to 
take his place. He went down to look at 
Grattan, but the first look settled it. 
Grigsby said: “I wouldn’t have such a 
pair of hocks on my place, if the horse 
that wore them could trot in two min- 
utes.”” So he didn’t buy Grattan.’ 

“I have the profoundest respect for the 
energy and enthusiasm of the author of 
that paragraph, but I believe that even 
he will admit that he has made a mis- 
quotation. In the first place, when F. J. 
Grigsby sold Robert Rysdyk, Grattan had 
no reputation that would attract attention 
to him, hence I doubt very much whether 
the man from Nodaway County ever went 
to look at the colt with a view to pur- 
chasing him. I furthermore know that if 
he did go and inspect him, he found a 
youngster that was as highly finished and 
as sound as colts can be, and the cold 
fact remains that he has never yet trans- 
mitted the alleged defect to a single one 
of his get. That of itself is abundant 
proof of his inherent soundness of limb, 
for no weakness is more uniformly trans- 
mitted than bad hocks, the reason being 
that they are a structural defect. 

“His first trotting performer of note 
was Grattan Boy, whose record is now 
2:08. He was campaigned severely as a 
three-year-old, four-year-old and _ five- 
year-old, made a heavy season in the 
stud as a six-year-old, and was cam- 
paigned heavily as a seven-year-old, and 
yet to-day there is not a puff nor a pimple 
on him, nor the first indication of any 
blemish whatever. 

“Palmyra Boy, 2:07%, retired, after two 
years of hard racing, absolutely sound, 
and is so to this date. Rheumatism keeps 
him off the turf, and nothing else. 
“Solon Grattan, with a four-year-old 
record of 2:138%, who in 1899 won eight 
races out of twelve starts, and trotted the 
half-mile tracks in Southwest Missouri 
faster than any four-year-old before him 
had been able to trot them, by several 
seconds, came out of that campaign as 
sound as the day he was foaled. He 
lowered his record last year to 2:11%, 
and, while not in many races, took part in 
some that were by no means cheap, and 
is to-day as sound a horse as lives. 

“It has been my good fortune to see a 
majority of the Grattan colts, and I want 
to go on record with the assertion that I 
have never yet seen one of them carry- 
ing bad hocks. There is not a cleaner- 
limbed tribe of horses among the trotting 
breed, and if Mr. Grigsby was shown a 
horse with bad hocks that was called 
Grattan, he was not shown the horse now 
famous as Grattan, 2:13.” 
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ED. F. JOLIDON, 
ELVASTON, HANCOOK 00., ILL. 
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A choice collection on hand. All blacks, mostly 
ous. ae old, some older. Absolutely the 
best money and . 


could procure. 
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stellion worth the money should not fail to see my 
stock. LIalso bave on hand two bay 
Legs es years old, good and py oa for sale 
at a bargain. . vaston 
is on the Wabash R. R., is the second station east 
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family of great trotters. The second dam 
was Monitor Rose, whose second dam was 
by Pilot Jr., so here is again a doubling up 
of that most potent blood of Pilot Jr. 
In thesWilkes family th 

Farm has two sons of Red Wilkes, viz., 
Wilkesby 33,333, whose first dam was by 
Belmont; and Wilkesgold, whose dam was 
by Monitor, and they have likewise two 
stallions by Allandorf, son of Onward, and 
Allandorf’s dam was Alma Mater, the dam 
of Alcyone, Alcantara, etc., by Mambrino 
Patchen, and they have Mongrattan, by 
Grattan, 2:13; and other stallions. The 
reason mares are sent away from this 
farm is the lack of room and pasturage at 
home, and not the lack of first-class stal- 





2 Jacks For Sale! 


One dark gray, coming 4 . old; 
will be 16 hands and weigh 7100 Ibs 
when matured. 

One black, coming 6-year old, 15 
hands, very heavy bone and body, a 
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GREAT STOCK SALE! 


18th Semi-Annual Stock Sale at Limestone Valley Farm, Tuesday March 5, 1901 


od enough tohead any herd of 
Stallion: 20 good 4-year-old work 
2th. No stock priced privately. 


Free conveyance from #@mithton. 
EES & SONS, Smithton, Pettis Co., Mo. 
SHELBY BARTLE, Clerk. 








owner of Star Moke 
I own the above-named 
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Fulton, Mo. J. SAM WATSON. 
ee 

J. C. RAY, Lawson, Mo., in placing his 
advertisement in this issue, writes: I 
have the best lot of Jacks in the United 
States for size, style and breeding. They 
are selected from Missouri and Kentucky 
best. Will sell all of them in next 50 
days. 


—— 
Wagstaff, Kas., Jan. 5, 1901. 
H. H. Hamer, Vermont, Ill. 
Dear Sir: I wrote you in the summer 
about a fine black mare I was treating for 
a bruised shoulder. I got her well and 
sound by using your Sure Cure. No blem- 
ish or callous—not even any white hairs 
to mark the place. It is a noble medicine 
and just as you an ia ben, oe — 
I ever saw. espectfully 3 4 
er J. F. MATHEWS, V. 8. 








HIRED MAN WANTED. 





Want to hire a young, active, unmar- 
ried man to do general work on the farm. 
One who can come well recommended as 
to good habits, industry, etc., can get 
good wages the year round. Farm is in 
Missouri, within 20 miles of St. Louis, in 
a healthy location. Address FARMER, 
care RURAL WORLD, St. Louis, Mo. 





STALLIONS TO LET. 





We have several trotting stallions of the 
highest breeding, standard bred and reg- 
istered, sound, of good size, style and 
action, that have trotted without regular 
training, in better than 2:30, that we would 
let out for the season of 1901 to good men, 
in good localities, for business, not more 
than 150 miles from St. Louis, on some- 
thing like the following conditions, viz.: 
First. The party taking a stallion to 
pay us one-half the service fees when col- 
lected for the use of the stallion, and make 
no charge for care or feed. 

Second. To insure us that at least forty 
mares owned by responsible parties shall 
be bred to him, or to guarantee to us that 
our share of the service fee, when col- 
lected, shall be at least $200. 

Third. Each party to bear half the ex- 
penses for freight on horse from St. Louis 
and return. 

The terms of service will be mutually 
agreed upon, but will probably be $20, to 
insure a mare in foal. Unless these con- 
ditions can be very nearly complied with 
correspondence will be unnecessary. In 
many communities 50 or 60 mares ought to 


be secured. The market has not been so 
bare of good horses for a score of years 
as now. Every farmer having a good 
mare should breed her to a good stallion. 
These stallions are all bay, 16 hands, 
bone, heavy bodied, sure breeders, have 
the best dispositions, and will produce 
the best coach, carriage, road, farm and 
all of them are level 
headed and can beat 2:30. Address Col- 
man Stock Farm, St. Louis, Mo. 


ERCHERONS—A few young, black, reg. stallions 
and mares at low prices. Also 320 acres Kansas 
A. M, WALKER, Laclede, Mo. 
ANDSOME Borrel Filley for sale, 4 years old, by 
Grattan 2:13; dam by Wilkesmon 
¥F. Bezzenberger, 0’ Fallon, Mo. 


FINE JACK *°™c0'2.re%dera Wort. 
Match team of Pa psy and four years 
old, full sisters, by Prince Renia, out of standara 
canes tar tines, —_— npaasgarcibess 
L. BR, Reifsehneider, Grays Summit. Mo. 


GHBRED PERCHERON 8TAL- 
THOR OONS AND MARES, BLACK 




















Three 8 mares; 1 aged and two 4, 
and one 5-yr-old stailions. Jerseys, A. J.,O0.C., all 
ages. Will sell cheap. H.V.P. , Aberdeen, Mo. 





LONE RETREAT STOCK FARM. 


MAMMOTH JACBS, bik., 
2 to7 yrs., 15 to 164-hands, 
to 1280 ibs. 10jennets, 14 to 
. bik. Two saddlers and 
one trotter. 
All stock ques. 
Fight. All registered. 








All stock 
Priced 





I notice in a recent issue of RURAL 
wonts’w i. L. Ferris, Til, wants to ‘eee 
know the Pe 
24238, record 2: . 
stallion and bought him from C. J. Grubb, 
then residing at Hamilton, Ill. 
owned him for three years or more. 
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Is not always the work 
of a highwayman. 


When a dealer charges you from 
35 to 50 per cent more for a car- 
riage or harness than we would 
charge you direct for the same, 
or better, you are certainly being 
held up. This however, is not 
the dealers fault. He must live, 
but why at your ex pense? We sell our 
vehicles at factory prices and saveyou 
both the jobber’s and dealer’s profit. 
We do still better; we send our vehic- 
les on 10 Days Free Trial. Try it be- 
fore you buy. 

If not wholly 

satisfactory 

return it at 

our expense. 


illustrated 
catalogue. 


Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Co., 
Box 46, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





ARTHUR STERICKER 
IMPORTER OF 


HACKNEY aid CLEVELAND 


BAY HORSES. 


A fine selection of stallions on hand from 3 rs 
old up for sale at very reasonable prices. Write to 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN. 


FOR SALE 


Black Jacks Kentucky and Tennessee breed, 2 
1434 to 16 hands high. 
1 “Fr M.S iN, Bolivar, Polk Co., Mo. 


VALLEY VIEW JACK FARM. 
Mammoth Jacks and Jennets for 
sale, from 15 to 16 hands high, address 


A. L. ESHBAUGH. 
Festus, Jeff. Co., Mo. 
35 miles south of St. Louis. 











Turkeys. Bags and young stock for sali 


FOR SALE! 
Percheron and Coach Stallions, 
Jersey Heifers and Berkshires, 
8. C. Brown Leghorns, L. Brahmas, and B. Lang- 


han Cockerels, $1.00 each. 
i ROOTS & KIMZEY, Tamaroa, Llinois. 


THIS BUGGY OIRECT 
$32= 


wee Ca Mawel ONE YEAR. 
Bes lowest prices. 
Free Catalogue. 











50c.size. Strong recom'ends 
Dea! i 





Montgomery City, Mo. 





.Newton 
HorseRem.Co( P )ToledoO 


CHAS. 0. CLARK & CO., 
25 8. 1st St., St. Louis. 
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Home Cirele. 


once lived that I'd have to cook my own 
vittles or go without ‘em. And agin I 
felt that life wazzent hardly worth livin’. 
Ant Nancy knowed it would be inconveni- 





LET SOMETHING GOOD BE SAID. 


When over the fair fame of friend or foe 
The shadow of disgrace shaili fall; in- 
stead 
Of words of blame, or proof of thus and 
so, 
Let something good be said. 


Forget not that no fellow being yet 
May fall so low but love may lift his 
head; 
Even the cheek of shame with tears Is 
wet, 
lf something good be said. 
No generous heart may vainly turn aside 
In ‘ways of sympathy; no soul so dead 
But may awaken strong and glorified, 
If something good be said. 


And so I charge ye by the thorny crown, 


And by the cross on which the Savior 
bled, 

And by our own soul's hope of fair re- 
nown, 


Let something good be said. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
Is LIFE WORTH LIVIN’? 


"Taint often that a body is glad to hear 


of the death of nigh relashun. WhenI heerd ! 


several years ago that my Aunt Nancy 
Sims hed departed frum this airthly life 
and jined the perseshun of immortal sper- 
rits 1 felt called upon to trewly moarn. 
1 hev ben a moarnin’ a good part of my 
time ever sence, and would still hey been 
a wipin’ my eyes if shede stade in the 
sperrit world whar she belonged, instid of 
back to hant the Home Circle. | 


comin’ 
aint afrade of “hants’’ commonty, but 
Nancy’s hant is different, and I've axt 


myself a good many times what sin the ! 
KURAL WOKLD reeders have committed 
that sich a ghost as Nancy’s is aloud to 
cum back here to watch us all when we 
aint a lookin’, and coodent help ourselves 
if we was. 

Although she was my step-ant-in-law, 
and, of course, was very deer to me and 
the rest of the “Simses,” we all of us 
object to havin’ our nice little waze lade 
bare by a ghost that kin see strate 
through us. it makes me feel as though 
lite wazzent skurcely worth livin’. There 
was a time when we had begun to breathe 
ezy tike, suppozin’ that the ghost of our 
ant Nancy was tired out with so much 
travelin’ through space and a lovkin’ fur 
fokes she diddent know in the sperrit 
world. But we’ haddent more than got 
ourselves settled comfortable than here 
she bobs up agin in the Home Circle. Agin, 
l ask: “What hev we done?” 

Ant Nancy was a marster hand at reg-e 
ulaun’ the world, and directin’ the peeple 
in it about what she considered was best 
fer ‘em to foller fer a livin’. Fer in- 
stance; Ant Nancy was sot and detar- 
mined that we shood ali of us study law. 
Now it didaent seam to strike me that 
a-way, though I’ve seed hull famblys that 
had an idee that all the mail members 
must be lawyers whether-or-not; willy- 
nilly; fit or onfit; wet or dry. I wazzent 
cut out fur a preecher, neither; because it 
is tull as profitable to practice and not 
haff so wearin’. Then there was so menny 
of my relashuns that thought they hed 
a “call” to preech that there didn’t seem 
to be “calls’’ enough to go round. So l 
aint a-preachin’. 

Like my beloved Ant Nancy, I coodent 
spell like other fokes; and then besides, 
grammar and geography and the ologies 
and isms wazzent taught when I went to 
country schools. I diddent want to be a 
doctor, and have to perscribe fer fokes 
that wazzent nothin’ the matter with 
‘em but laziness; and bein’ a member of 
the sex that doant vote nor can’t go to 
war (they kin pay taxes and be hung) of 
course I coodent go to West Point and 
jine the “‘hazers.’’ There diddent seem 
to be nothin’ that was jest proper fer me 
to bizzy my mind and occupy my time 
with. I was jist nothin’ but an ole maid, 
hampered by sex and surcumstances; by 
custom and public opinion; by lack of 
education and opportunity and a few other 
things. I haddent a sign of an occupa- 
tion nor any means of airnin’ my livin’ 
when I was too old to see strate and too 
feeble to wate on my relashuns. It izzent 
any fun worth mentionin’ to work fer 
one’s relashuns and only git yer vittles 
and a place to sleep, and then hev to 
work fer sumbody else to git yer clothes. 

Ant Nancy uster say: “Larn to dew 
something there is an urgent demand 
fer.” I spoze that was the reezon she 
wanted us to study law; fer lawyers do 
have a sure thing of it an’ no mistake. 
Fokes will squabble over nothin’; then 
they keep at it ontil it takes a lawyer 
or two to help ’em find out which one 
was the most to blame and has to pay 
the costs. I allers tried to keep out of 
squabbles and won't fight onless in self- 
defense. Then one of my unkles on my 
great-grandmother’s side uster advise me 
to rest and take good keer of myself, no 
matter who was discommoded. As his 
advice seemed a heep the eziest to foller 
I sorter leaned towards it, and have done 
a lot of restin’ when there was a chance. 
It wazzent any trouble to dew this when 
Ant Nancy was alive, fer she wood dew 
all the work while I occupide my talents 
in keepin’ the stove warm and holdin’ 
down the big rockin’ cheer. 

It was in them days that I uster talk 
politicks. I coodent tell the difference be- 
tween a vote and a veto, and I spozed the 

tariff’ was some new-fangled way of 
roastin’ chestnuts; but this diddent make 
any difference. The fokes who come in to 
talk politicks knowed enuff fur the hull 
family, and uster say it wazzent neces- 
sary fer a woman to be intelligent, ’cause 
it made her discontented and impudent. 
“October,” says my unkle, “the very 
worsest thing a woman kin be guilty of is 
te imagine herself equal to a man.”’ Once 
I axed him if there wazzent any women 
as smart as sum men. He shook his head 
up and down with a sorter jerk. (‘Twas 
a way he had.) and says he: “There may 
be a very few, but they shouldn’t be al- 
lowed to feel so. If they did, we couldn’t 
control ’em.” 

After this I fell to muzin’, and, ole maid 
as I was (and as I be yit), I coodent help 
feelin’ glad that I was my own boss and 
diddent have to be anybody’s shadder nor 
their echo. It wazzent long after that 
my Ant Nancy died and I was most awful 
sorry; as I knowed that when I went 
again to visit the place whar she had 








been useu tur over sixty years 
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jent fer me to have to cook and wash 
dishes, and she'd orter been a leetle more 
considerate. 

| I've had to—as it were—offer to accept 
several different kinds of employment 
with a view to drawin’ a salary, and 
where the work would be lite and genteel. 
|I had tew insist on these tew pints. Ontil 
‘to-day my efforts have not met with any 
|grate success, though I hev sarched over 
the hull state of Illinoy—not exceptin’ 
!Egypt. I confidently expected that bein’ 
a Sims wood cause the gateway to success 
to fly wide open without bein’ touched; 
j;but that diddent seam to make any im- 
pression on business men wanting work 
It was most certainly amazin’, but 
|they never said one word about me bein’ 
a Sims. Instid, they axed if I knowed 
how to do my work with neatness and dis- 
patch; and if I would try to do my duty 


done. 


“DON'T.” 


I might have just the mostest fun 
If 't wasn’t for a word 

I think the very worstest one 
‘At ever I have heard. 

I wish that it ’u’d go away, 
But I’m afraid it won't; 

I s’pose that it'll always stay— 
That awful word of “don’t.” 


It’s “Don’t you make a bit of noise,” 
And “Don’t go out-of-doors!”’ 

And “Don’t you spread your stock of toys 
About the parlor floor;’’ 

And “Don’t you dare play in the dust;”’ 
And “Don’t you tease the cat;”’ 

And “Don’t you get your clothes mussed”’ 
And “Don’t do this and that.” 


It seems to me I've never found, 
A thing I'd like to do 

But what there’s some one else around 
That’s got a “don’t” or two. 

And Sundays—that’s the day that ‘“‘don’t”’ 
Is worst of all the seven. 

Oh, goodness! but I hope there won't 





thoroughly. That word they spoke as 
| though every letter was a capital and hed | 
got to be emphasized every time. 
| The first place I applied, the man oe 
|dredful smilin’ and patronizin’, and I | 
| thought it wood be ezy sailin’. When ! 
said: “No, indeed; it is not considered | 
genteel in fambly to do things so/| 
thoroughly, we leave that to hirelin’s,”’ 
he give me an awful black look and ‘jest 
snapt out: ‘“‘What are you here fer, then, 
if you don’t expect to do your work prop- 
erly? We do not want such help.’’ Oh! 
how indignant I waz, and I let him know 
right off that he coodent sass me. 

The next place I tride, the fokes wanted 
,a bookkeeeper, and when there wazzent 
| any castin’ up accounts on hand he want- 
;ed me to sell tee and coffee and codfish 
and sope and starch and other groceries, 
besides dry goods, noshuns and so forth: 
I Aiddent tell him I wazzent good at fig- 
gerin’—thinkin’ if he give me the job he 
| would find it out as soon as I wanted him 
to. His first question was: “Are you a 
| rapid accountant? 

“Most certainly,’’ says I, 
dignity I cood lay holt of. ‘‘How cood it 
| be otherwise? I am a Sims.” 

“A Sims, hey?" says he. “Don’t know 
‘em. Reckon you hain’t lived here very 
long or I'd a heered of the fambly. War 
did ye come from?” 

I hed to tell the creecher that I had al- 
ways lived in the state, and that my 
| post office was Simsville. You'd orter hev 
|heered him laugh. 
| “Oh!” says he, ‘that ain’t only ten miles 
| from here. Curus that I never knowed 
yer fokes. Guess ye must a lived in the 
‘bresh,” as they calls it,’ and here he 
laughed agin, and when he was done 
laughin’ he says, says he: ‘‘Guess I don’t 
want you. We're jist plane business fokes 
and coodent understand quite so much 
highfalutin’.”’ 

Now, is it any wonder that I feel as 
though life wazzent skursely worth the 
livin’ of it? It does seem queer that a 
boddy hez to linger along in this world 
after all their pleasures have departed 
and gone hence. If Ant Nancy haddent 
been so keerless of my plans for the future 
she wood ondoubtedly have consulted me 
before dyin’. But sense she wood die, 
and nothin’ else wood suit her but dyin’, 
she’d orter made some kind of arrange- 
ment fer me, so that I cood hev hed an | 
ezy job at a good sallary. As it is now, 
I've got to work jest like other fokes, or 
else do without cloze. The chance to 
chooze is before me, but life ain’t worth 
livin .. Lawzy me! Lawzy me! 

OCTOBER SIMS. 


our 


with all the | 











Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A SISTER’S INFLUENCE. 


Is there any other influence as strong as 
a mother’s in keeping the boys at home 
and in overbalancing the evil influence of 
schoolmates and others? I think there is. 
A sister’s influence is as strong or strong- 
er after a boy has reached a certain age, 
and begins to think he is ‘‘almost a man." 
And if she is the right kind of a girl, 
what a power of good she is. Among the 
many desirable efforts that make a young, 
loving, unselfish, Christian girl, is there 
one more lovable than the influence for 
good it is in her power to exert over her 
|brothers? If she is older than they, her 
influence will be the more powerful on 
that account. Give a boy the companion- 
ship of his sister, and if she realizes the 
importance of her position she will have 
an influence over him no one else can 
have, and whether she realizes it or not, 
she will have an unconscious influence for 
good. 

How I pity those boys whose sisters 
seem’*to see nothing in them but a con- 
stant source of annoyance when they are 
about the house. They musn’t go near the 
parlor. ‘‘Your feet are too muddy.” If 
they like music, sister is always ‘‘too 
tired,’’ or “‘too busy” to play or sing with 
them. If they like games—chess, check- 
ers, etc., it is all so silly to their big 
sisters. Is it any wonder they prefer the 
streets of the town, the bar rooms of the 
public houses, now, and after awhile the 
parlors of other young ladies (perhaps not 
just the kind you would wish, either) to 
the constant “nagging and faultfinding”’ 
at home? 

I have seen homes, not many I am glad 
to say, where my heart ached for the 
boys. It didn’t seem to make any differ- 
ence, just so the girls were satisfied, and 
had everything they wanted. Oh, if those 
dear girls would only think about this in 
the right way. I am afraid a great many 
of them are not alive to the importance 
of their position. They never stop to think 
about it. Even if they seem to be the 
best girls in the world, if they are not 
anxious for and trying to hold the first 
place in their brothers’ affection and es- 
teem, they are not doing what they ought 
to do. I speak of these things for I know 
all about them, I think. 

Two or three years ago I heard a youth 
of fifteen—as manly a little man as ever 
lived—ask his father for the team and 
buggy to take his sister two years older 
than himself to Christian Endeavor and 
church on Sunday evening; but as it was 
rather cold and snowing some and they 
had quite a distance to go, the father 
thought they had better not go. After his 
father and sister left the room he turned 
to me and said: “I wish I could have 
taken sister to-night. We have such good 
long talks when we go alone.’’ Do you 
think that sister would ever lose her in- 
fluence over her brother if she continued 
to make him her confident as far as she 
could? She was attending school at the 
ime, and was only home about once a 
= to stay over Sunday, but, oh! how 


looked forward 4 the time when 
usu- 





m 
boys. The mother is likely to be too busy 
to spend the time th them she really 
— to - nd in that way. If the sister’s 

uence Snot of the right kind, as is 
often the case, pity that boy and mother, 


too; for what use is there in to 
keep him from to the bad he is 
inclined that way, he has nothing but 


1 





mother’s prayers a? tears to at 
MARG. 


Be any “don’t” in heaven! 
— Nixon Waterman. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
JIM’S WIFBE’S HISTORY. 


i have found from years of experience 
that it takes a great deal of love and for- 
bearance to keep the domestic machinery 
running smoothly. Jim and I were mar- 
ried in the springtime, when the trees 
were green, the roses in bloom, and all na- 
ture seemed vieing to make it a glad- 
some and joyous time. Nevertheless be- 
fore night a cloud came up, and quite a 
shower of rain, foreshadowing the clouds 
that were to arise in our married life. But, 
thank God, the clouds roll by and only 
leave a shadow on our lives, and some- 
times a little scar on our hearts. 

Jim had no cattle to feed. We had to 
work for those, Jim and I, and the most 
that came after. I remember that one 
summer I got on the mowing machine and 
cut all the meadow to save the price of 
a hand. I did all my work, making butter 
to sell. I remember I was quite proud 
when I could get up by Jim on the new 
spring seat and carry my butter and eggs 
to market. After awhile, the farm wagon 
was replaced by a neat buggy, and this in 
time by a surrey, but not until after a 
large, commodious barn was built. Then 
the old home gave place to a new one, 
modern and convenient, the old furniture 
to new, and so many, many comforts and 
blessings that we could never have in 
the city, and more than all, the love and 
confidence that has stood us in stead for 
more than 20 years, are still ours. 

There is just one little thing I must 
whisper before I leave. Don’t let anything 
that old bachelor says about powder boxes 
influence any of you one bit. If powder 
makes you look any prettier to your hus- 
band, put it on an inch thick. I don’t 
believe in painting at all, but there comes 
a time in a woman’s life when nature 
must be assisted, and a little dusting with 
good, prepared chalk is the very thing. 
It is not injurious, and is to the face what 
the down is to the peach or the bloom 
to a bunch of grapes. Jim likes me to 
powder. He says it takes away that 
greasy look. Now, my sisters, is there a 
woman on earth who wants to be told 
that she looks greasy? JIM’S WIFE. 

Montgomery Co., Mo. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
WITCH HAZEL. 


If troubled with slight irritation of the 
throat we have found a swallow of witch 
hazel very soothing.. Then if a child has 
a slight burn or cut it will submit to the 
bathing of the wound with witch hazel and 
can even be induced to treat the hurt it- 
self. And children, from neglected cuts, 
often suffer much, and at times have sore 
hands, which will interfere with school 
work. Children should be taught to care 
for their bodies. One needn’t coddle a 
child so it will develop into one of those 
life-long babies, but if taught the im- 
portance of preserving wholesomely its 
physical vigor, and to do so as a matter of 
manly pride, we would bequeath to the 
next generation fewer invalid fathers and 
mothers. Then for headache induced 
by weariness, bathe the eyes and fore- 
head and apply a cloth saturated with 
witch hazel to the back of the neck. Be- 
cause the remedy is so simple and harm- 
less it is almost invaluable. 

MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
BUTTERMILK YEAST. 





As our sisters in the country always 
have lots of buttermilk, I can commend 
to them this recipe. It will not freeze out 
or scald out. Of course, I do not recom- 
mend that they experiment, but if their 
bread should chill or become too warm, 
it will not be ruined; they may still have 
good bread. Put to boil two quarts of 
buttermilk, just a little sour. Mix one 
teacupful of flour with one quart of corn- 
meal. When the milk boils pour over the 
cornmeal, stirring hard to keep from 
lumping. Soak one large or two small 
yeast cakes. When the batter is cooled 
stir in the yeast. Let rise in a warm 
place two or three hours, then work in 
enough cornmeal to make a dough, which 
roll thin and cut out. Dry as you do the 
hop yeast. Try it. You will not fail. to 
like it. INA MAY. 

Boone Co., Mo. 
MILLIONAIRES WHO BEGAN AS 

PEDDLERS. 

Collis P. Huntington was one of the 
millionaires who began life practically 
as a peddlier, When a poor boy of 1, 
after such irregular schooling as he had 
been able to secure, he entered a country 
store, where he acquired more experience 
than money. With the small capital ac- 
cumulated during a year of such service 
he went to New York, where instead of 
trying for a clerkship, he purchased a 
stock of clock and watch findings that 
he was able to buy at a bargain and 
struck out on foot to peddle them out. 
He was industrious and shrewd, and in 
the course of a few months had disposed 
of his bargain at a handsome profit, 
which was the beginning of his fortune. 

John Jacob Astor, a German peasant, 
was 17 years old when he left his home 
in the little ne of Waldorf with all 
his possessions, ve in money, tied 
in a handkerchief and slung over his 
shoulder on a stick. He made his way to 
¥London, and two years later had enough 
to pay passage to New York and 
carry with him seven German flutes, his 
sole stock in trade, a queer outfit, but 
one that yielded good returns, for the 
youth sold them at good prices in the 
American city. Thus he laid the founda- 
tions for the Astor fortune. 

When the young man Jay Gould went 
to New York he on! carried with him a model 
mousetrap and tramped the streets until 
he sold it. The proceeds of that sale were 
his start in life, the small beginning f. 
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from it? 
Mirabile, Mo. 


canvassed Tro: 
prices that lett | him a fine margin of profit. 


Poultry Yard. 


THE AMERICAN LANGSHAN CLUB 
held its annnual meeting in Chicago Jan- 
uary 24, 1901. There was a large attend- 
ance of members, including many new 
ones. It was decided to hold the next 
meeting at Buffalo, N. Y., in October, 1901, 
during the poultry exhibit at the Pan- 
American Exposition. President Ben 8. 
Meyers of Crawfordsville, Ind., was 
recommended to the exposition manage- 
ment as judge to place awards on Lang- 
shans. Mr. Meyers was re-elected presi- 
dent and A. H. Asche, Princeton, IIl., sec- 
retary. John Hettich, Bowling Green, Mo., 
was chosen as vice-president for Missouri. 


DO GEESE HAVE CHOLERA? 








I had a pair of Embden geese, and the 
goose died. She had every symptom of 
cholera. Do geese have the cholera? I 
did not think they ever did, even with age. 

MRS. EMMA SEE ROBERTS. 

Montgomery Co., Mo. 


A PLYMOUTH ROCK FLOCK. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In September, 
1899, I had three Plymouth Rock pullets 
that were laying. Eggs were then 15 
cents per dozen. By the time all of the 
flock were laying eggs were five cents a 
dozen. There were 66 hens in the flock; 
as they were different ages, some were 
sitting when the younger ones were laying. 
Counting out the time they were sitting, 
I think the flock was equal to 33 hens 
laying every day. 

From September, 1899, to September, 1900, 
this flock of hens brought us in just $25.53 
for eggs alone. We put down the amount 
received whenever any eggs were sold. 

We were out nothing for feed, as the 
waste wheat in the straw gave them plen- 
ty to eat and plenty of exercise. I set 
about 300 eggs, lost some by freezing, as 
the hens would lay in the woods, and used 
all we wished. We have not been without 
more or less eggs to sell for the last 18 
months, except for about two weeks, when 
we changed our location, the change stop- 
ping them. We are not keeping an ac- 
count this year, but are satisfied they will 
double the amount received last year, if 
the hens continue through the laying sea- 
son as they are now doing. 

MRS. M. E. WARREN. 


Cherokee N., Ind. Ter. 


PROFITABLE FOR GIRLS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: There may 
be some of the young girls who read the 
RURAL WORLD who would like to know 
one more way to make money that will 
not interfere with father and mother’s 
interest. If you have four or five dollars 
buy two or three turkey hens and a gob- 
bler and raise turkeys. The large bronze 
turkeys are good. Pick those with large 
legs and a good deal of black feathers. 
As long as they are healthy and not 
roguish keep them. I have one hen five 
years old,.the first I bought, and she is 
small, too, but too good to sell. 

Now, if you have not enough to buy 
stock, buy eggs and get a start. Tur- 
keys do not interfere with chickens. They 
run afield and get bugs and grasshop- 
pers after they are about three weeks 
old. This is so if raised by turkey hens, 
and this is the best way. You may say you 
don’t know anything about turkeys. I did 
not until I tried to raise them. I have 
invested for stock something over $6, and 
have sold over $70 worth in four years. 
One girl I know raised $30 worth the first 
trial. 

Keep them warm in cold, rainy weather 
and don’t coop them close in warm weath- 
er. If they are disturbed at night, try 
to get them to roost high, but look out for 
owls. Watch for lice all over them, and 
look good on the wings. 

CARRIE W. TRIPLETT. 

Scotland Co., Mo. 


RAISING TURKEYS. 





1. Never let the young turkeys get wet. 
The slightest dampness is fatal. 

2. Feed nothing the first twenty-four 
hours after they are hatched. 

3. Before putting them in the coop, see 
that it is perfectly clean and free from 
lice, and dust them three times a week 
with insect powder. 

4. Be sure the hen is free from lice. 
Dust her, too. 

5. Look out for mites and the large lice 
on the heads, necks and vents. Grease 
heads, necks and vents with ard, but 
avoid kerosene. 

6. Nine-tenths of the young turkeys die 
from lice. Remember that. 

7. Filth will soon make short work of 
them. Feed on clean surface. Give 
water in a manner so that they can only 
wet their beaks. 

8. The first week feed a mixture of one 
egg (beaten) and sifted ground oats, 
mixed, with salt to taste, and cooked 
as bread; then crumble for them, with 
milk or curds, so that they can drink all 
they want. Feed every two hours early 
and late. 

9. Give a little raw meat every day; 
also fine chopped onions or other tender 
green food. 

10. After the first week, keep wheat and 
ground bone in boxes before them all the 
time, but feed three times a day, on a 
mixture of cornmeal, wheat middlings, 
ground oats, all cooked, and to which 
reget om food is added. 

ashed potatoes, cooked _ turnips, 
cold = and such, will always be in or- 
er. 

12. Too many hard boiled eggs will cause 
bowel disease. 

18. Remove coop to fresh ground often 
in order to avoid fil 

14. Ground bone, fine gravel, ground 
shells and a dust bath must be provided. 

15. Finely-cut fresh bones, from the 
outcher’s, with the adhering meat, are 
excellent. 

16.They must be carefully attended to un- 
til well feathered. 

17. Give them liberty on dry, warm 


days. 
18. A high roost, in an open shed which 
faces the south, is better than a closed 


ale and fe- 
male fertilizes all the eggs the hen will 
lay for the season; hence, one —- 
will suffice for twenty or more hen 

20. Two-year-old gobblers "with mpullets 
or a yearling gobbler with two-year-old 
hens is good mating. Gobblers and hens 
of the same age may be mated, but it is 
better to have a difference in the age. 

21. rkeys can hatched in an in- 
and raised to the age of three 
months in a brooder, but only in lots of 
twenty-five, as they require constant 
care, 

22. Capons make excellent nurses for 
turkeys and chicks. 

It is not advisable to mate a forty- 
pound gobbler with common hens, as the 
result will be injury. A medium-sized gob- 
bler is better. 

- Young gobblers may be distin- 
guished from the females by being 
heavier, more masculine in appearance, 
more carunculated on the head, and by 
a development of the “‘tassels’’ in the 
breast. A little experience may be required 
at first. 

25. Adult turkeys cannot be kept in 
confinement, as they will pine away. By 
feeding them in the barn yard a little, 
night and morning, they will not stray 
off very far, but they cannot be entire- 
ly prevented m roaming, and the hen 
prefers to make her own nest.—Poultry 





Keeper. 


MRS. G. F. TRESCOTT, 
is advertising Barred Plymouth Rock 
cockerels at half price. We advise cur 
readers to take advantage of this offer. 
We feel assured that Mrs. Trescott will 
please her patrons. 

CLEARING OUT OLD HENS.—In many 
farm yards a number of old hens is al- 
lowed to struggle on year after year, very 
much to the detriment of the yearly re- 
ceipts. It may be all right in the case of 
a favorite bird, or in the case of birds 
specially reserved for the breeding pen, 
but all others should be ruthlessly cleared 
out. For laying purposes no stock should 
be kept over two laying seasons, and the 
majority of birds in the yard should al- 
ways be pullets. With hardly an excep- 
tion an early hatched pullet’s first laying 
season is its best. 


Winfield, Mo., 


MRS. WM. BRITE, Monett, Mo., writes: 
Please change my advertisement to an 
egg advertisement, as my stock is nearly 
sold out. I have seven 30-pound toms yet, 
and 15 B. P. Rock cockerels. These are 
all good ones, and anybody who has not 
already bought would do well to write to 
me. I want to thank the RURAL WORLD 
for what it has done for me. It has 
brought me more inquiries and sales than 
any paper I ever advertised in. Let me 
say that any matings this year are bound 
to produce superb birds, and my customers 
have just the same chance to get good 
ones that I have. I have no patent nest 
boxes to enable me to save all the good, 
but sell just such as I use myself. I took 
off 13 B. P. Rock chicks February 2, and 
they are old enough now to show the 
even barring on wings and the yellow legs. 
I have some of the best cockerels that 
money could buy to head my pens, and in 
offering eggs from these matings, I know 
that my customers will get their money’s 
worth. My turkeys are finely marked 
and large; the lightest weight of one of 
my breeding pullets is 17% pounds. Score 


MISS MARY L. SCHAAL of Lexington, 
Mo., places her poultry advertisement in 
this issue of the RURAL WORLD. She 
has been breeding Barred Plymouth Rocks 
and White Holland turkeys for several 
years, and has by her good judgment and 
energy produced a splendid lot of birds, 
which she has been exhibiting at the Mis- 
souri State and Kansas City Shows for 
several years. She has had birds good 
enough to win in strong competition. At 





INGUBATORS 








Ctrea 
Address nearest office. for book 61 
oYPnEns fROUBATOS oo. 5 











' POULTRY. 
29 FIRST PRIZES syst. 
woe eo zocer et ora in eo B &: Rocks, 
Se aes page at 





RONZE Lay 7 ey lst on tom, scored 
B fa eh mag aioe Mo. Poultry Show, % 


ks, very nae. B. Lang- 


lst 
P. Roe! 4 
Totete Wilcoxen. Bowling Green, Mo. 





Only One Dinas LCOS HETHIOR. Wanoo, Neb. 
500 BARRED and WHITE 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
OCockerels for sale from $2.00 to $5.00 
each. Well-bred and of high quality. 

D. T. HEIMLIOH, 
Jacksonville, Ili. 


B. P. ROCKS, EXCLUSIVELY, sn 











“GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Hil 


VICTOR 

are made in'many ioe ta pet 

Staal 
GRO. ERTEL CO., Quiney, I, 








WENTY-five years in the al business; 
| have shipped fowls and oaes "10 ae every 
. Bend for illustrated the best 
Eastern stock. MRS, KATE TH ORIFFITE 
Bowling Green, Mo. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS! 





Now at the EGG FARM. Stock equals the best. 

bt any. bh fae and 
Black Minorca. Write to day for Circular to P 
BE. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 


| 





M. B. TURKEYS, 





Fors 40-page Illustrated Pou ies 
Catalog ue.—aA guide for poultry rais 
ers. Contains valuable information on 
poultry culture, diseases, cures, res, winter oge 
a grotuction, incubators, houses, etc. 1, 
reeders forsale; 10 varieties. Send stamp. 
Frank Foy, Des Moines,Ia. Box 









the Missouri State Show in December, 1900, 
she won on White Holland turkeys: First 
on old tom, first on young tom, first on 
young hen, first, second and third on pul- 
let, and first on pen. At the Kansas City 
Fanciers’ Show, January, 1901, she won 
first and second on tom; second on hen, 
first and third on pullets. No chickens 
were shown this year. Miss Schaal has a 
few good cockerels and several trios of 
turkeys to sell, and they can be bought 
worth the money. She will try to please 
you if you will favor her with your or- 
der. Look up her advertisement. 


REVERSING THE CURRENT.—Some 
years ago by artificial means the current 
of a western stream was reversed, and it 
was thought a most wonderful thing. But 
it seems less remarkable to us than turn- 
ing the tides of trade to flowing in the 
opposite direction, and this is what has 
been done by the Reliable Incubator and 
Brooder Company of Quincy, Ill. Arti- 
ficial incubation originated across the 


water, but it has been developed, per- 
fected and popularized on this side, so 
that now thousands of incubators are 


shipped every year to foreign markets. 








No machine is more widely or favorably 


known abroad than the Reliable. It is a 
pioneer in its line; and while it often hap- 
pens that those early in the field are out- 
stripped by younger rivals, this has not 
been the experience of the Reliable, and 
their interests abroad have received a 
fresh impulse through their splendid ex- 
hibit at the Paris Exposition of 1900. The 
accompanying view shows the exhibition 
at Paris occupied exclusively by the Re- 
liable Company, and gives us a vivid idea 
of the thousands of their visitors. Their 
honors—medals and highest award—are a 
flattering recognition of this representa- 
tive American industry. Their catalogs 
from year to year keep pace with the im- 
provements made in their machines. They 
are now mailing the second edition of their 
20th century catalog. Space will not per- 
mit a full description of the book, but it is 
one of the most complete compendiums of 
poultry appliances we have ever seen. A 
copy will be gladly sent to any reader of 
this paper on receipt of 10 cents to pay 
postage. The information it contains 
would cost many dollars if secured in any 
other way. Address as above, and men- 
tion this paper. 





A HAPPY FAMILY. 





The picture above is one of the many 
made from real photographs, given in the 
catalog of the Sure Hatch Incubator Com- 


pany of Clay Center, Neb. e inventor 
of the Sure Hatch, Mr. M. M. Johnson, is 
a practical poultry raiser. In designing 
this incubator he was guided more by 
practical common sense than by theories. 
The Sure Hatch is built of California red 
wood, the only thing which stands contin- 
ually the heat and moisture needed for 
perfect incubationwithout cracking, warp- 
ing or pulling apart. It has copper tanks, 
guaranteed for 20 years. The ventilation 
and application of moisture follow the nat- 
ural method of the hen; the lamp is the 
famous hydro-safety with a water-jacket, 
which prevents all danger of explosion or 
smoking; the water regulator is as certain 
and as positive as a thermometer. The 
Sure Hatch has three walls and two dead- 
air spaces, being one more wal! and one 
more dead-air space than any other in- 
cubator—in short, from first to last, there 
is not a point overlooked which will con- 
tribute to its success, durability and ease 
of operation. 

The same company makes the.Common 
Sense Folding Brooder, which meets the 
needs of poultry men who haven’t time to 
teach chicks to climb a ladder. 

The catalog, containing much poultry 
information, will be sent free. Ask for it. 
Address as above. 





Duroc-Jerseys 
and W. P: Rocks. 
Young stock after Sept. ist. Kggs for hatching, $1 
per 13 or $2 per 80. aaron, R. 8. Thomas, E9 
No. 4, Carthage, Mo. 
EGG From B. P. Rocks. $1.50 per 15. 
Miss Anna Anderson, Monett, Mo. 
ARRED ry. note (Montauk rain). Choice 
cockerels, $1.00 .00 each. 
Albert Gua 


tng. ei tor 15; 61.50 Pe rae 
d Scanlan avenues, 8t. Louis, 


HITE ROCKS oustustvet eggs, $1.50 per 15. 
W ROBT. B. HUME 8 














te Bronze Turkeys; large and fine, score 
to97. Mrs. John U. Knox, New Florence, Mo. 














Simplest, Chea, 
easily operated. 


teed. C: 

ultry book FREE. 
Kio: KE INCUBATOR CO. 
Box914, DesMoines, lowa. 


, most 


KLONDIKE 
INCUBATOR 






















wanted ,el 
somieguoand Sho Lice Lice Formaia FREE! fyou write to-day. 
Natural Hen lacubator Co., B68, Columbus, 


50 VARIETIES. 


on one of the best eq al 
emerson Sena 8cin stampe forace 1901 Book i, 
telling all abou t50 varieties, with special pr! ices on fow is 


andeges 8, H. CREIDER, Florin, Pa- 


THEGLOBE INCUBATOR 


Best Improved Hot Water Pipe System. Thousands in 
successful operation. Lowest Prices. Catalogue mailed 
free. C, 0, SHO: FREEPORT, ILLS, 











Lo BANTAM HATCHER 


a 
nso Ds ‘nso DAYS ie aise AE 


a, 


Self. 
Megalatiog 








High scoring White Langshans, Buff Rocks pees, 
$1.50. 10 oe ne Langues hens, “arst $9 takes the em ; 
Cockere Mrs. L. Mumpower, Chillicothe, Mo. 





f° & SALE—Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels 
from - scoring pens. 75 cents each. 
Wm. H. TAYLOR, Roanoke, Mo. 


Large bone, elegant markings. Standard B. 
shans; none better. Write your wants. Mrs. M 
pr., Elmhauret P: 


ae Mo 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


Bronze and White land Turkeys, Lt. Brah- 
mas, Silver, Golden man “White Wyandottes, Bsrred 
and White Plymouth Rocks, Fossewts and Pearl 

8 Mrs. J. A. JOHNSTON. 








Guineas tock for sale. 
Prairie Home, Cooper Co., 
BUFF ROCKS Sisssinurges “Goon game. ry 


DT HAYNES. Ames, [1). 





BLACK LANGSHANS, 


Barred P. , Rocks, 208 cockerels and pullets, scori 
92 10 96M by Ben 8. Myers to sell. $1.50 to 8. Write 
your wants. JOHN HETTICH, Bowling Green, Mo. 


ARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS and 
BRONZE TURKEYS for sale. Tees tp sapeee 
P. 8. DUNCAN, Perrin, Clinton Co., Mo. 








lack Langshans and M. B: Turkeys, pure peed 
and large size. Prices reasonable, sd. T. 
RVIN, noke, Mo. 





ety and BUFF ROCKS and PEKIN DUCKS 
as good as the possi e in season, $1 per 15. 
EMING, Mexico, Mo. 





—~ BORLAND TORERYS, 1 frem 16 to 20 Ib. 
ns. ymout ks from 96 point 
cock. Mrs, M. A. CAMPBELL, Rosemond, III. ” 





1882. EGGS $1.50 PER 15, 1901, 
High-ciass Lt, Brahmas, s, But ‘Cochin, “Black Lang 

, Barre Wyandottes, scores 
9 095. H.T. REBD, CAMP Poryr ILL 


BARRED E2°x 


Seeeting mag contain aii our 1900 ‘winners arsine the 
our last two year’ breeding; 8 $1, 
PI ys My 
: 2 rom fine ers, 
Siperl0. NEPENTHE ULTRY RANCH, 
ew Florence, Mo. 


GG S wire White Wyandottes and 
White and Black Langshans, 
stock at $1 for 15 egg+. 
E. "oS  HOUCHENS. Ferris, Ill. 





pores, « rs all sold, hens and pul- 
e, 86@3, Our 1901 











P. Rocks (Latham strain), Some fine c’k’ ls and 
s putlecs for sale. O. W. Reed, Prairie Hill, Mo 





LACK Langshans, Robinson strains. Eggs from 
best, $1.50 for 15.82.50 for 30. J. A. Thompson, 
wk Potnt, Mo. 





UFF ORPINGTON EGGS, $1.25 per 1 
HY.C. WAHLMANN, Red Bud, Illinois. 


ree SALE Barred Ply. Rock Cockis., 
res one re jaree yt welt basses: Eggs, pea 
RS. G.F, TRESCOTT, Winfield, Mo. 


pan. PLYMOUTH ROCKS — Twenty - five 








forsale. I breed the rocks exclusively, 
raised. = qooeen, at $1.00 per setting. 


ILLER, Pennsboro, Mo. 


EGGS, “YES” EGGS. 
Large pure stock; all Thoroughbred. White Hol- 
land "Turkeys, eggs 20 cts.each. White and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, Golden Wyandottes, 8. C. B. 
Leghorns, Pekin Ducks and White Guineas. All 
eggs 10c cach. Order any kind wanted ($ order and 
up). John R. Garbee, Box R W. Billings, Mo. 


FOR SALE! 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, Barred 
on Costare® and Poland China Pigs 

U.8., ik Me Over and Chief Perfection 2d strains, 
call on or address. 
J. E. SUMMERS; Huntsville, Mo 


OOK. 5 choice W.P. R. a $1.25 and $3: 2 Buff R, 
ckis. $2 and $3. Mrs. J, B. MAY, Wilson, Mo. 


y M B. TURSKEYS won again at Convention 
Hall, Kanses City; seven Birds capturing 
A few left for sale. 
Jones, Independence, Mo., Box 258. 


IDEAL POULTRY FARM. 
J.M. STONE Proprietor, breeder of 8. L. Wyan- 
dottes, White ag oe White Indians, Bur 
Cochins, 8. C. B horns, Golden 8, Bantams, 
White Guineas, Mammoth Bronze Tarkeys. and 
White China Geese. Eggs in season. (Box 9). 
Hinton, Boone Co., Mo. 


SILVE SPANGLED hoy my a $1 each 


6 for 85.50; Eggs $1 per 15. 
THOMAS VICKERS, Walker, Vernon Co., Mo. 
White Holland Turkeys 


PRIZE WINNING ana'tarea'Ptymowin 


Address Miss Mary ar? fehaal, yy tag Mo: 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
From peoperty. mated yards. Barred andBuff Rocks 
an W. Leghorns. Best strains, $2for 15, 85 
for 45. Cireular, ED. C. WEEKS, Eldon, Mo. 














eight pritee. 














8. C. Brown Leghorns Buctactvely. 
> eames Fresh blood yearly. 13 eggs $1; 26, 
$1.7 . 8. Jenkins Bocheport, M >. 


FINE M. B. TURKEYS 


Forsalecheap. Also a few B. P. R. Cockerels 








sinseason. MISS MARGARET W. SHIELS. 
klaw Grange, Purdy, Mo. 
HOICE B. R. Cockerels $1.25 each; Eggs $1.25 
Berk- 


for 15. white Ne zs $2.00 for 10. 
shire swine. W. McinTosH, Monett, Mo. 


UFF ingtons. Eggs f om best birds, prize win 
ners, $3 forls. Geo. 8. Townsend, Troy. Mo. 


M. 8, Tro 2 fom Convention Hall Winner 
tock for sale. Scored. 
V. CHRISMAN, Box ye, Independence, Mo. 


WE PAY $24 PER WEEK jo man suet ne 


Poultry Compound in country; pene stamp for 
terms. Royal Mfg. Co., Dept. F., Franklin, Pa. 


AT REDUCED PRICES 


10 or 12 trios of Plack janghene at $5.00 a trio. 

These trios are 92 to 94 pt. yeesting.s and 2 year 

old hens and auligts | mated to 93 to bw | it. ckls. 
8 


First orders get best birds. Mrs. M. &. GLE- 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, 











to man with rig 








TON, Wellsville, Mo, 
(Conger strain), Mammoth Bronze ee eee , Prize 
winning, exhibition, 
andeggsforsale. Also a good 80 A 
U.E. THURMOND 
Blue Rock Poultry Farm. Layman, Mo, 


Five Large Bronze Toms and Sil- 
ver ae Golden Wyandottes. 
S. E. A. CREEL, Carrollton, Mo. 


WANTED?! 


RELIABLE MEN OR WOMEN to sell our goods 
to the consumer in communities from 1,000 to 10,000 


population; permanent employment at ps 
Address TH THE GRE EAT EASTERN COFF: TRA 
CO., 301 South for Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


MOTHERS 

















If you fail to find a cure for oe 
Me ay try PENINE. Sample Box Free. 
y Co.,8t. Louis, Mo. 











ey fit 


AND sen oy 


We Pay the Freight. 





w INVESTIGATE BEFORE E YOU BUY; . 
SURE HATCH INCUBATORS 


ing? 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR COMPANY, c CLAY seine NEBRASKA. 


decide. We bellene pou will find — 


SE FOLDING BROODERS are giving 
they are so et oe os ace pal tr er 
'¢ don’ 











Cures relapses from other treatments; bey Dd; 
for convincing evidence. ‘HE PA 


DRINK HABI 


A treatment taken at home by the 
patient which renders 
Whiskey, Beer, Etc., Obnoxious. 


business firms of Betens! Reputation. Write 
'UIN IMMUNE C@., Dept. R, St. Louis, Mo. 





PLEASANT H 


$2.00 each or three for $5.! Bronzeand W, 
$3.60 each. Hens and pullets at $2.00 to $2.50 each. 


Barred and White Plymouth Rock cockerels. 


ILL POULTRY 


Good ores at $1.00 each, a few extra ones at 
Holland Turkeys. Good youngtom- at $3.00 
rder direct from t this advertisement, we will give 


oO 
you your money’s worth oryou can return birds if not satisfied. 
JNO, HEDGES & SON, Christian Co., Pana, lll, 





ywwweewee fwwwwvwvwveweeeeeee 


ywwwuvwwvweveree 





DOES 
THE 

WORK 

THAN 
HENS. 


are are scientifically penteet, & 
than 20 hens 
money een hy ~~ 
will eq pet a 
it exclusi 


cabetors and Decoders. 
Catalogue, printed in 5 langu: 


FESR ews 





ouR INCUBATORS 


tong Rhy Fh hard to get. 


rers 

6 cents for our 154-page 
ages. 

DES MOINES INCURATOR CO., Box gg DES MOINES, IOWA 


size hatching more gare 








ee ee eee AAADAAs 








i 8 








BARGAINS 


15 B. P. Rocks and 7 301b tomsleft. 


close stamp ‘tor reply. 





Maplehurst’s New Century Eggs. 


Fresh, Fertileand True to Nam 
BG68 from ‘Al = in most ee oF prodtaple 


classes viz, L ; B.L.; B. P. 
W. and B. Oe e 8. Bants; P. D. and M. B. '¥. 
ReGS! From. eS: 
breeders $1.50 per $3 p er 30; 
Tulies ealteen Express prepaid on 4 to 6 
After good South- Downs, Polands Collies and 


Shorthorns; et 
W. B. DOAK, Russellville. Tenn. 
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TRY 
Allen’s Lung Balsam 


FOR 


You will be pleased with 
the results. It contains no 
opium in any form. and as 


THAT t it has no 
COUGH ii...” 


Mothers wili find ita pleasant and safe remedy 
to give their children for whooping cough and 
eroup. At druggists, 25c, 50c and $1.00 a bottie. 


PY HOG TAMER 


© Makes nose like cut. 
Once done always done. 
Has reversible (T-shaped) 
steel knife held by thumb- 
ages of hoy wg, Price, prepaid ‘i 
vo to suit sizeof hog. ce, pre . 
wet . SHORT, P. O.Box 825 Lewistown, Mo. 





NEVER 
ROOT, 





ARNS of plank save timber and cash. Cheapest. 
Bay T = desirable; 4,000 of A in 42 

r 18 years. Book for stamp. 
Sma WwvER BRO HERS, Bellefontaine, 0. 








’ Whi 
Dana’suxi 
with any name or address with 
a suppl eal farme ae associations 


EAR LABELS 


thou breeders and veteri- 
sate Wanted. 


oe hb: Sable 70 Lt -» Weat Lebanon, N. B 


DI MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 
and cure Mange and Canker, kill Lice 
and Fever Germs, remove Worms and 

AND PREVENT CHOLERA, at a cost of 

FEF Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. 

A postal gets particulars and book 

on “CARE OF HOGS.” Address 





Address Moore's Co. Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 


666666 








KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 

ee — hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor. 
cleaner than old way. Send for cir- 

rE. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 











POLAND-CHINAS. 
BLACK U, $, “EBRNPERE, eros 


tion A “Jersey cattle for sale. 
— iad WALLEN, Monett, Mo 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 
Fay 


best strains 
hows, Hewinered Jersey cattle 
Young stock for sale at all times. 


ais “CHINAS, eatece 


®. L. ORGAN, 0 Oerml White Co..111. 











HOICE POLAND- aay em ay te 1 
nt in Missouri for e@ac! 
acearadedn ry AMES MASSEY. Kinloch, Mo. 





ND Chinas—We have someextra fancy gilts 
of 150 Ibs , and some fancy pigs of both sex of 


U. 8. Perfect I Know, prince Wace? — — 
Winchester. Price. $10 to ° s; money return’ 
stock is not satisfactory. A, Spies Breeding 
Co., St. Jacob, Il. 








DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Ql6 2 HERDS 3 





Duroc Jersey and Chester 

Whine Hi p individu- 
Write for let-live 

HAY NES. Ames, Ill. 





Duroc Jersey and Berkshire Hogs 


. Satisfaction cuarentor ou may return 
bs: my expense. c. WAGE R, Pana, Ill. 


s, G. RICHARDS verte Moe. 
Biseds West Strains of DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Write for Prices. 








RSEYS—70 head of pigs and sows, bred 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SAWYER. 


Drea ready 0 ay CHERRY VALE, KAS. 





ROSE HILL HERD OF 


Duroc -Jersey Hogs 


Bred gilts all sold. ~ ae b lot ag fall pigs for 
boars of 5) 
— se 8s. Y. THORNTON, Bl Blackwater, Mo. 








BERKSHIRES. 
L°%. Guanes Macedonia, Phelps Co., Mo. 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
all yearlings, for sale; also my stud 


ram for sale ‘or trade for one as good 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 


























lande 
of merchandise for seit 
othe Gulf. 


from Iowa . 
BOLES & HOPE. Birmingham, lows. 


LATA ANEM Sr! 


OUR FREE LIST of Farm Bargains. 8. 

H. Morton & Co., Gen. Land Agts. Agri- 
cultural, Mineral, Coaland Timber Land Office. 
331 Lincoln Trust Building, St. Louis, 


FOR SALE-FINE STOCK FARM 


About 190 acres, 18 miles from St. Louis, in I linois; 
rich prairie soil; railroad station at corner of farm, 
with No. 1 freight and passenger service; adjoins 
town of 6 d schools, 
bank, express, telephone, etc. Property of non- 
resident heirs and Mig AAT... ~ =. Spats 
unity for stock eror dairyman, 
— a A. VANCE, Edwardsville, Hl. 


FOR SALE! 


Two first-class Benton County, Osage Ri 
tom farms, | half a mile apart, and five salios 
from Warsaw, county seat, two hundred and 
thirty-six acres in One, and hundred and 
twenty-three acresinthe other. For particulars, 
price and terms, 


Wm. S. Shirk, Sedalia, Mo. 
C. Madson, Edw.Covle & Jos. B. Hensley 


Have formed a ership for the purpose ef 
giving reliable Sdeematien, maps, etc., to parties 
interested in the ming in the Indian Terri- 
tory. Mr. Madson has lived near the new phen — | 





SS tie ‘Sioux CHTViA. 























within a few og Sf of the I ag to the new 
country 5 is —e Send one dollar 
for map, etc., to Maneon, yle & Hensley Refer 
to Bank of ‘Rush §) ring and _ Livestock 
Commission Co.. of Kansas City 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read ‘‘The Corn Belt," a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
exact and truthful informa- 

tiem about farm lands in the West. 


Year's subscription to fan Cons BELz, 
acg Adams St., Chicago. 











The Pig Pen. 


BEETS FOR HOGS. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: Have any of 
the readers had experience in feeding 
sugar beets to hogs? If so, what were the 
results, and will it pay to raise beets for 
the purpose? Are they best fed raw or 
cooked? E. D. B. 

Pettis Co., Mo. 

By chemical analysis and the results of 
feeding trials, a crop of 10 tons of sugar 
beets per acre, a pretty good crop, would 
have a feeding value for hogs about equal 
to a 40-bushel per acre crop of corn, but 
the former would cost more to raise than 
the latter, and cost of storing would be 
more. Roots have a feeding value, how- 
ever in their succulence and palatability 
that is not fully shown by chemical analy- 
and a limited quantity of root crops 
can be grown for stock food with advant- 


sis, 


age. Our correspondent asks for the ex- 
periences and opinions of our readers.— 
Editor. . 
RAPE FOR HOGS. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Will some 


reader inform me when and how to sow 
Dwarf Essex rape for hog pasture, and 
how much seed to sow per acre? 
Cherokee N., L. T. N. CLARK. 
Dwarf Essex rape is a cool weather 
plant and does best in the northern states. 
It may, however, be successfully grown 
in many or quite all parts of the United 
States if due regard is given to its tem- 
perature requirements, and it be grown at 
the time of year when this can be met. In 
the Indian Territory, rape should be sown, 
we think, only in the late summer for fall 
and winter pasture, and before attempting 
to sow largely, one should make trial sow- 


. ings on limited areas. 


Rape does best on deep, rich, moist and 
free-working soils, well stored with hu- 
mus (decaying vegetable matter). On stiff 
clay, the seed is slow to germinate and 
growth is apt to be slow. 

Seed bed should be fine and the soil 
moist when the seed is sown. The seed 
may be broadcasted, using three to five 
pounds of seed per acre, or SQWn in drills, 
when one to two pounds of seed is used. 
The stronger the soi} the’ less seed will 
be needed. 

A single pound of seed will cost only 25 
cents (half that per pound in 100-pound 
lots) and with one pound of seed one can 
find out lots about the plant in the course 
of the season by sowing a little at a time 
in. the garden and fields. 


PURE BREDS OR GRADES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: In bulletin 
No. 9 of the Kansas Experiment Station 
I find reported a feeding trial in feeding 
pure-bred Poland-Chinas and Berkshires 
with grades. The result was the discovery 
that it required from 10 to 30 per cent more 
feed to produce 100 pounds of pork with 
grades than with pure breds, a big sav- 
ing, and a neat profit in itself. A feed- 
ing trial the writer once made showed 32 
per cent difference in favor of pure breds. 

St. Jacobs, Ill. L. A. SPIES. 

A PIG AND NO PEDIGREE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: [I was much 
interested in the article on “The Wording 
of a Guaranty,” in the RURAL WORLD 
of February 6. Now, I would like for 
someone who is well posted to tell through 
these columns what a man means when he 
advertises ‘‘Best strains of hogs. Send for 
prices?” Last fall I answered an adver- 
tisement of this sort and a pig was priced 
to me and described as being very fine. 
As a result I forwarded an order with 
the cash, and in a few days I received a 
good looking pig and a letter stating that 
the pedigree would be sent in a few days. 
I waited about a month, and, hearing 
nothing, wrote asking that the pedigree 
be sent to me, but thus far I have had 
no reply, though I see his advertisement 
is still running. 

Ought I to éxpect a pig sold through 
such an advertisement to be accompanied 
with a pedigree, or should I just let my 
teeth grow? Cc. 

Henry Co., 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
PORK-KILLING OUTFIT. 


Mo. 


should have 


Every farmer a sau- 
sage grinder and a lard press; 
also a large iron kettle. We have 


one of our own, and borrow another, 
so that we can have plenty of hot water 
all the time, and can render two kettles of 
lard at atime. There is no use in remov- 
ing the skin or rind from the fat before 
it is rendered, if it is cut in small pieces, 
and just a little is put in the kettle at 
first, and the sides well greased with the 
frying fat before the larger part is added. 
By means of a regular lard press much 
more lard can be obtained. We got 50 
gallons from six small hogs, or rather me- 
dium sized hogs, weighing probably 
pounds each. 

We have a tank or barrel made to order 
in which to pack our meat. It is made 
from two-inch oak, dressed. We had it 
made in the form of a water tank, four 
feet in diameter and two and a half feet 
deep. This size just nicely held all the 
meats from six hogs. It has iron rods for 
hoops, exactly as stock tanks have, and 
can be tightened by means of bars. 

Such a tank cost us $8, and will last for 
20 years. Then you always have a place to 
put the meat when you butcher. 

Bh a use home-grown mt to season sau- 


SHROYER. 
“Richardson Co., Neb. 
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Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup” the Best Remeay for Children Teething. 


THE KANSAS CITY HOG SHOW. 





In its report of the recent meeting of 
the Standard Poland-China Record Asso- 
ciation held at Maryville, Mo., the ‘“‘Kan- 
sas Farmer’ says: 

The matter of the Kansas City Hog 
show and sale for 1901 was brought up by 
H. M. Kirkpatrick of Kansas, who favored 
an outright appropriation of $1,000 or not 
less than $500, while Mr. Garrett of the 
“Maryville Contingent” favored an appro- 
priation of ony $250, and that amount to 
be applied to the Standard’s stockholders 
who won first prizes. Mr. W. T. Garrett, 
who is chairman of the association’s exec- 
utive committee, opposed a liberal appro- 
priation upon the ground that it would not 


utation of being able to raise money when- 
ever anybody can secure it. The Missouri, 
Kansas and Nebraska breeders, who were 
present, manifested anespecially eager in- 
terest in the preparations for the Kansas 
City show, and were anxious that the Po- 
land-China interests should be at least as 
well represented as any others. 


The show referred to is one of hogs, 
sheep, draft horses and Angora goats, 
which will be held at the stock yards 


under the auspices of the Kansas City 
Stock Yards Company, either just before 
or just after the big exhibition of Here- 


ford, Shorthorn, Angus and Galloway cat- 

tle 

RECORD-BREAKING SALE AT BILT- 
MORE, 


} E 





The sale of Berkshires at Biltmore 
Farms on February 12 was a record- 
breaker in public auction sales of hogs. 
Fifty-one head averaged over $102, the 
highest figure being $250, for Lustre’s Top- 


per 2d, that was purchased by Guy C. 
Barton of Lincoln, Neb. The lowest price 
was $61 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take LAXATIVE BROMO QUININE TABLETS. All 
ee wists refund the money if it fails to cure. 

. GROVE’S signature is on each box. 


Cocortome. 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. B. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
lia, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their requests 
with a fee of one dollar, the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 

















SWINE PLAGUE.—In my neighborhood 
a great many swine have died in the past 
two months from what is supposed to be 
cholera; but I do not think it is that dis- 
ease. I believe it is lung trouble. One 
of my neighbors had me to help examine 
a hog, and we found the lungs were in 
color like the liver. A person could hardly 
tell the difference, only by the shape of 
them. I would be pleased if some one 
could tell me if a hog’s lungs are that 
color in cholera. My hogs were all right 
till about a week ago, when I discovered 
one almost dead. Not knowing what to 
do, I thought I would kill or cure, as the 
hog was, I thought dying. I gave it 12 
drops of crude carbolic acid in water. In 
a minute it kicked like a hog dying when 
stuck. It quit kicking and was breathing 
its last, I thought. So I took it by the 
leg and dragged it about 50 yards and 
dropped it. Then I saw it was breathing 
again. I left it lay half an hour and 
went back and saw it sitting up, so I gave 
it a teaspoonful of Epsom salts, and in 
three hours it was walking around, and 
now is apparently well. I have since had 
a hog moping and gave it six drops cé 
the same, and it is better. My shoats 
weigh from 50 to 80 pounds. I have 19 
head and I give them once a day in two 
gallons of swill 15 drops of carbolic acid 
and a teaspoonful of copperas. I had fed 
them in this way but got careless till one 
got sick. F. SWINEHART. 

Crawford Co., Kas, 

Lung trouble or swine plague is a very 
contagious and infectious disease in hogs, 
just as much so as hog cholera, and fully 
as fatal to the animal affected. You were 
wise in holding a post-mortem on the hogs 
of your neighbors, for your description of 
the lung lesions is satisfactory evidence 
that the hogs are dying of swine plague. 
Hog cholera has distinctly different symp- 
toms, the lesions being located in the in- 
testinal tract. On post-mortem examin- 
ation of hogs dying with cholera you will 
find the large intestine ulcerated, especial- 
ly in the caecum at the ileo caecal valve, 
better known as the blind gut. 1n man the 
caecum is rudimentary and in consequence 
is commonly called the appendix. When 
this appendix becomes ulcerated from any 
causes the physician pronounces it a case 
of appendicitis. Gradually, in hog cholera, 
the ulcerations extend not only to the 
caecum, but to all the large intestines. 
The state of Minnesota has stamped out 
the disease by the exercise of its excellent 
state police sanitary regulations enforced 
through its state veterinarian, and has 
thereby saved to the hog breeders and 
feeders of the state many thousands of 
dollars and until other states prescribe 
The same prophylatic medicine in this dis- 
ease, the hog industry will still continue 
to have its drawbacks. 


WILL SEND $2.50 FREE. 
Franklin Miles, M. D., LL. B,. the Cele- 
brated Chicago Specialist, Will Send $2.50 
Worth of His New Special Treatment 
Free to Each of Our Readers. 


When an experienced physician offers to 
give away $40,000 worth of a New Treat- 
ment for diseases of the heart, nerves, 
stomach, or dropsy, it is conclusive evi- 
dence that he has great faith in it. And 
when hundreds of prominent men and 
women freely testify to his unusual skill 
and the superiority of his New Special 
Treatment his liberality is certainly 
worthy of serious consideration. 

That Dr. Miles is one of the world’s 
most successful physicians in treating 
these diseases, is proven by hundreds of 
testimonials. One patient cured after fail- 
ure of eleven Grand Rapids physicians, 
two after being given up by six and seven 
Chicago physicians, another after nine of 
the leading doctors in New York City, | 
Philadelphia and Chicago failed. Thou- | 
sands of testimonials sent upon request. 

The eminent Rev. W. Bell, of 
eign Missions, writes editorially in 
State Sunday School Union:”’ 
to state that from personal acquaintance 
we know Dr. Miles to be a most skillful 
specialist, a man who has spared neither 
lahor nor money to keep himself abreast 


ence.” 

The late Prof. J. S. Jewell, M. D., ed- 
itor of “Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases,’’ Chicago, said: 
publish your surprising results.’’ Rev. J. 
W. Stokesbury of Fairport, Mo., had head, 
heart, stomach troubles, and nervous pros- 
tration. Three physicians failed to help 
him. He writes: 
Mr. Buck of Webb City, 
friend: ‘Dr. 
trouble, unnatural fears and great nerv- 
ousness. He cured me nine years ago.” 
Mr. George Woodhouse of Flat Creek, 
Mo., reports: ‘‘My son was so bad, he 
was helpless. Other physicians could not 
help him, but Dr. Miles brought him on 
all right. 

This new system of special treatment 
is thoroughly scientific and immensely 
superior to the ordinary methods, 

As all afflicted readers may have $2.50 
worth of treatment especially prepared 
for their case, free, we would advise them 
to send for it at once. Address Dr. Frank- 
lin Miles, 201 to 209 State St., Chicago. 
Please mention this paper. 


Mo., wrote a 


PIG PEN POINTERS. 


THE COMBINATION SALE of Berk- 
shires at Kansas City, on February 16 was 





but there were quite a number of v 
small pigs in the offerings, that cut the 
average down. Following are the prices 
and buyers who paid $24 or over 

1. Session & Co., Los ay neon ‘Cal. => 

















be good policy to establish a pr dent 
by thus using the association’s money. 
Mr. Garrett declared that he would be 
one of 100 individual members to subscribe 
$25 each toward insuring a good represen- 
tation to the Poland-China interests. It 
was finally decided to leave the question 
of appropriating money from the treasury 
to the executive committee. Mr. Garrett’s 
proposal also’ was well received, and it 
is probable that it will be favorably acted 
upon. Mr. Garrett has personally taken 





the matter in hand, and he bears the rep- 
















$2. C. A. Schafer 
ogee: Se ENED 405 o0negetinntnasgnsecses 
S. R. Wilson, Prairie Grove, Ark. 
ene Cattle Co., Ashland, 

BEDy nilsdedssbvedes cesestbscsbeve 
s. Bert Barnett, Jamison, Mo. 
. R. T. Mills, Raleigh, ee 
. Less Newton, Marshal, Mo..... ; 
- John Morris, Chillicothe, Mo.... 
. H. B. Sly, Fairfax, Mo 
- C. O. Schafer .......cccereee 
Dr. M. M. Campbell 
J. T. McKinney, Cairo, Mo. 


L. E. While, Kansas City, “Mo... 
E. C. Brooks, Rilander, Kas...... 
John Todhope, Linwood, Kas.. 
Cc. A. Schafer 
Warren Mitcheil, 
H. O. Sly 
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34. 
35 






ell, Platt City, as 


H. yo MG Odessa, Mo 
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Cc. T. Mills, Pleasant Hill, Mo.... 
ie. Th, BUD 0060000gnsescocecedenes 00 
John Ham, Cordes, Mo............ 00 
“SS % Be eee 50 
J. D. Robinson, Philipsburg, Kas. 00 
John Morris 00 
Bert Barnett... -. 40.00 
T. J. Wornell ... . 45.00 
Cc. A. Schafer -» 4100 
J. I. Rickets, Blackburn, Mo...... 44.00 
bs is Se DEED nose cesonesbapececsescce 28.00 
. W. C. Wilson, Baschor, Kas...... 30.00 
. Aroh BW. Campbell ...cccccccvccces 28.50 | 
73. E. Jefferson, Nepolian, Mo....... 35.00 ! 
Way, Ge ly BUEN - o catecosecase. cccscesest 35.00 | 
ee War eee ee 35.00 
76. R. W. Mitchell, Gentryville, Mo.. 36.00 

77. Miss Lou Goodwin, Blue Rapids, 
TED. ocsocccccces’ veaceeseoceccsececes 35.00 | 
79. BE. Davis, Kentwell, Mo........... -00 
8. H. R. Peckham, Brady, Neb...... 30.00 | 
SSS RRS .. 36.00 
8. Miss Lou Goodwin 35.00 
89. R. R. Shumate, Ontario, Kas.... 26.00 
Bee Gy Me MEE. Veccccwecdecsvecdeccnes 25.00 
Che. MER SEMEN nwdicvecesceeshbecdcnnsecerd 38.00 
94. 8. H. Dodson, Parkville, Mo.... 33.00 
9%. Samael Graves, Bonner Springs, or 0 
98. J. T. TUE, <1 <acsckiek? hice .. 81.00 
9. John Winkel ........... ss. - 28.00 
100. M. C. Fonts, Baschor, Kas...... 25.00 
102. ee Cattle Co., Ashland, mie 

103 Ashland, 






. Standard Cattle Co., 
Neb. 


mE... J six sows brought $3,030; 22 boon: 
brought $688. Ninety-eight head brought 
$3,718, an average of $37.93 per head. 





If you feed and water rey it w ree, 
ou to write 0. K. HARRY ‘STE 
ORKS, St. Louis, for their Illu 
Catalog of Feed Cooke Nog ae. 
Tanks, etc. 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 
Norman J. Colman, President, 1214 Chem- 
ical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


L. BB. Shattuck, Secretary, Stanberry, 
Mo. 




















A MODEL SHEEP BARN WANTED, 


A RURAL WORLD reader, who is e» 
tablishing a model live stock farm im 
Phelps County, Mo., wants information 
through our columns as to how to build 
@ model sheep barn. He wants to have 
plenty of room overhead for hay, which 
he wants to feed in racks in the center of 
the barn. Also arranged so grain can be 
fed without interference by the sheep 
when feeding. Our correspondent will 
make a specialty of Shropshire sheep, 
Shorthorn cattle and Berkshire hogs, and 
has been buying his foundation stock 
from RURAL WORLD advertisers. Sug- 
gestions for a model sheep barn will be 
gladly received. 

SICK SHEEP. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I have a 
bunch of 60 sheep. A week ago I separat- 
ed the lambs from the eld ones to give 
more room for the ewes during the lamb- 
ing period. Since then some of the ewes 
have become sick, and refuse to eat or 
drink. At times they seem somewhat bet- 
ter, eat a little and chew the cud. They 
lie down most of the time, and when 
Standing they stand with their heads 
down. Two ewes that were heavy with 
lamb lay at times in a position as though 
to lamb, but made no effort. The breath- 
ing of some of them, while no faster than 
usual, is jerky. I killed one ewe that had 
been sick a week, to relieve her of her 
suffering. Another one that acted as 
though her back was wrenched I gave a 
haif pint of linseed oil and she got all 
right. I feed sheaf oats and corn fodder. 
The water is good. The sheep are in good 
condition. I will be greatly obliged for 
any information as to the cause of the 
trouble and the remedy. 

Lewis County, Mo. J. B. FELGAR. 


THE PROLIFIC DORSET. 





Dayton, Ohio, General Secretary of For- \ 
“The 
“We desire ' 


of the great advancement of medical sci- ! 


“By all means | 


“T regard myself cured.”’ , 


Miles treated me for mind ' 


well attended, and the offering was good, | 
e 


72.00 | ' that such consequences were almost in- 
53.00 | evitable. 


. 62.00 'lamb—about October 20, being at the time 


00 , Setting into the pen where the lambs’ feed 
. 48.00 | was put by jumping through a window 
Mo. 30.00 or opening and habitually did so. By 
* 42.90 setting at feed in this way whenever she 
-- 49.00 | chose, she not only raised a very fine 


2. A. J. Lovejoy '& Son, Ro soeee, Til.. 
3. G. W. Berry, Burgton, Kas... 
4. W. 8. Shields, Knoxville, Ten .. 55.00 
5. E. G. Bond, New Bloomfield, Mo 67.00 ; 
6. J. T. Pollard, Fulton, Mo........ 85.00 
7. ~ 8. = Ria ass' asbiisa sds Steck 
8. Campbell, Albany, Mo. 65.00 ' 
9. 3. J. ‘Whiten? Horton, Mich... . 31.00 | 
10. Robinson, Kansas City, Mo 31. 
12. R. L. Fry, Elmer, Tex........... 
13. W. F. Corban, Higginsvilie, 
14. W. C. Pogue, Gallatin, Mo....... 
= A. J. hae ae Kansas Gite 
17. J. J. Lovejoy & Son.. + 40.00 
18. A. J. Lovejoy & Son. 00 
19. A. J. Lovejoy & Son................ 00 
20. Arch. EB. Campbell, Brantford, | 
PROG. cove Wi pvivee re caddveessesnesee 38.50 
21. A. J. Lovejoy Mey, 80.00 
22. J. I. Mansur, Richmond, Mo..... . 52.00 
23. C. A. Schafer, on, Kas...... 45.00 
2%. BE. G. Mayvile, Mo......... 59.00 
2%. A. J. Lovejoy & Son....... +» 70.00 
26. C. D. Belows, le, - 52.00 
27. J. T. Rimpel, Perrin, Mo... +» 55.00 
BB. GQ. Bone © vies escivescc. +» 30.00 
29. J. V. yy boo Kansas City, Mo...) 51.00 
a A OR 35.00 
31. A. J. Laveley We Gib icces sesrces 51.00 


Prof. Shaw says: “If notes were to be 
compared; it would probably be found 
| that in prolificacy the Dorsets would bear 
away the palm,” and this is undoubtedly 
so. With this breed twins are the rule, 
single lambs the exceptions; triplets are 
quite common, while even more than this 
at a birth are by no means rare; in addi- 
| tion to this they will take the ram, if al- 
,lowed to do so, soon after yeaning, all of 
| which constitutes what you have termed 
the prolific Dorset. To take the latter 
point first; the raising of a double crop 
of lambs as a maiter of routine in a 
| breeding flock is of doubtful wisdom and I 
| would even go further to say it shows an 
undoubted lack of it. It would scarcely 
be possible to keep the ewes in condition 
with the double heavy strain on them 
and the inevitable result would be deteri- 
; oration of the flock; not only this, but 
‘abortion, with all its attendant bad con- 
Sequences, would be frequent, owing to 
; the rough handling the ewe would be sub- 
| jected to by her first pair of lusty young- 
sters. That this is so, I know to be a 
fact; last fall the ram, accidentally, ob- 
tained access to a pen of five ewes which 
lambed in October, with the result that 
| they all of them got in lamb again. With 
; one exception they all slipped their lambs 
jand I could attribute it to no other cause 
| than that which I have mentioned, as 
these were the only cases of abortion in 
a large flock kept under similar condi- 
tions. The accidents took place when the 
;ewes had about six weeks more yet to go, 
and anyone who has seen a pair of vigor- 
pore lambs raise their dam almost bodily 
; from the ground will readily understand 


The single exception was in 
some way a remarkable case, and deserv- 
ing of further notice; she lambed—a single 


barely 20 months old; she found a way of 


jamb and kept in prime condition her- 
self, but had her second May 7, or about 
six and one-half months from the date of 
ithe first lambing. These instances seem 
to show that, while it is quite possible to 
raise two crops of lambs, as a general 
thing it is not desirable to attempt it. 
With regard. to twins, their abundance 
or scarcity is commonly supposed to be 
not so much a matter of breed as the 


true in part, but at the same time of two 
flocks kept under similar conditions, one 
consisting of Dorsets, the other of South- 
downs, for instance, or Hampshire, the 
former will have the largest percentage of 
lambs. Possibly, one reason for this may 
be that, while in many breeds the ram is 
not admitted to the flock until October 
and November, or even later, at a season 
when unless good care is taken the ewes 
may be on the down rather than the up 
grade, the tupping season for the Dorsets 
is during the months of June and July, 
when, in England, the pastures are at 
their best, and it may be that the twin- 
ning-habit, so to speak, originated in this 
way and has become to a certain extent 
fixed. This is so much the case that the 
Dorset ewe will quite frequently have 
twins at her first yeaning, even when al- 
lowed to do so as a yearling. I have heard 
flock masters say that they would rather 
not have twins; that the ewes cannot 
raise them properly, or will often own 
only one, and that they are nothing but a 
bother; that one good lamb is better than 
two little half-starved runts, and so forth. 
While this may be and no doubt is true 
of some breeds, it is not so in the case of 
the Dorsets; if taken ordinary good care 
of, they will always raise their two lambs 
,in good shape, while with extra feeding 
they will not only fatten them, but keep 
fat themselves. There was a notable in- 
Stance of this at an auction sale held at 
Winborne, Dorsetshire, about Christmas, 
189, when a ewe of this breed and her 
twin lambs were all sold together, the 
ewe bringing sixty shillings, the lambs 
fifty-five shillings each—or about $41 for 
the lot. It is very unusual for a Dorset 
ewe to disown one of her lambs; even if 
she has three, she will do her best to take 
care of them, and not only this, but their 
szzaternalism (if there is no such word, !t 
expresses my meaning) is so strongly de- 
veloped that she will often adopt a lamb 
which does not belong to her. I have 
a@ ewe at the present time which lost one 
of her lambs and adopted another to take 
its place of her own free will; another 
which lost a single lamb and adopted 
twins to replace it, and yet another 
yearling which had had no lamb and yet 
adopted and efficiently nursed an orphan. 
For my own part, I consider a large per- 
centage of twins and even occasional trip- 
lets as much to be desired; most Dorset 
breeders would say the same. It must not 
be supposed, however, that all the ewes 
which have twins are allowed to keep 
them—in England, I mean. A young ewe 
at her first ycaning is never allowed to 
raise them, neither are any of those ewes 
which have male lambs, all of which 
are usually fattened for market, for the 
reason that heing kept for the most part 
in large flocks, it would be impracticable 
to give sufficient care and attention to 
prevent the ewe being unduly pulled down 
in the one case, in the other to fatten the 
twin lambs in the same breed, and with 
the same feed as single ones. All these 
discarded lambs which are not wanted to 
replace those which are lost from any 
cause are sold to dairymen and others to 
be raised by hand and are in great re- 
quest. The main thing is to give the 
mothers plenty of the right kind of feed to 
produce an abundant flow of milk, not for- 
getting at the same time to provide the 
young ones all they want in their own 
apartment, and there will be no com- 
plaints about dwarfed and stunted twin 
lambs. 


SHEEP PASTURES. 


The owner of a good flock of sheep needs 
to study pastures and grasses.more than 
any other side of his business. The sheep 
owner should be the most practical hay 
and crop farmer in the country, writes W. 
BE. Edwards in the ‘Michigan Farmer.” 
Hired labor at a nominal sum can look 
after sheep, and see that they are proper- 
ly fed and housed at night, but raising 
of grass pastures, fodder and other food 
cannot be trusted to any one except the 
intelligent owner. Now it goes without 
saying that with plenty of food provided 
for the sheep at all seasons of the year, 
good shelter and fair stock to begin with, 
the work of increasing the herd and the 
mutton and wool supply is not very diffi- 
cult or complicated. The rub comes in to 
find sufficient nourishing food for the 
sheep at all seasons of the year at rela- 
tively low cost. 

To do this the owner must become a crop 
farmer. He must give up his best time 
and thought to the planting of crops to 
supply the sheep with proper food. In 
some quarters there is a notion that sheep 
raising consists of turning loose a flock 
of sheep on a Jarge range and letting them 
increase by the natural method. Of course, 
there must be a little watching to see 
that the dogs do not kill the lambs, and 
that other shepherds do not drive off the 
sheep. I suppose some owners of sheep 
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condition of the ewes at the time when 
the ram is turned in; this is no doubt 
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‘* Fighting Bob’’ Evans will 


Aseries of reminiscent papers dealing with 
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do literally follow this easy method, but 
unless they are fortunately situated as re- 
gards food and climate I do not believe 
they make a living. A favorable year 
might enable them to make a little profit, 
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fully, a fertilizer con- 
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Potash should be used. 


Our books furnish useful information on 
all subjects relating to 
crop raising. 
sent free. 
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SHEEP PROFITS AND LOSS. 





There is no business that is more irreg- 
ular in its returns than sheep raising, and 
the profits on an investment in a flock of 
sheep may run all the way from 50) per 
cent to an absolute loss, writes A. B. 
Barrett in the “Massachusetts Plough- 
man.”’ It is one of the easiest things in 
the world to lose money on sheep. This 
has been shown many a time by people 
with money who have come west to invest 
in sheep and then went back East while 
some one was left to take care of the herd. 
The losses in this way have been large in 
the past. They are greater on the range 
than with cattle, because the sheep are 
not so hardy as the cattle and are more 
subject to death from enemies, bad weath- 
er and lack of food and water. The old 
sheep may weather a poor season, but the 
lambs will not, and if the lambs die off 
where is the profit in the business? The 
cost of keeping sheep is not the only or 
the great factor in the problem. Much 
depends upon the weather, favorable or 
unfavorable; upon the pasture, the drink- 





but an adverse season would ruin them. 

I have found in my experience that the 
real problem in sheep raising is in grass 
and crop farming. I study to provide the 
sheep with nourishing food the year round 
and by arranging beforehand the cost is 
relatively small. I do not trust to range 
grass, nor to old worn out pasture fields. 
New portions of the farm are seeded fresh 
nearly every year. I am constantly plow- 
ing, harrowing and sowing, putting the 
land in such condition that it will yield 
bountifully of grass, rape, corn fodder, 
roots and even grains. I make this sort ' 


good returns in the shape of good lamb 
and mutton and excellent wool. Sheep 


tract disease. 
few, and when in some winters others are 
forced to sell part of their flocks at ruin- 
ous prices on account of the high prices 
for food, I have been able not only to 
winter my own sheep, but to take ad- 
vantage of the conditions and buy more 
at bargain prices. Several winters ago 
I nearly doubled my flock in this way, 
and those sheep are worth twice as much 
this winter. The food question is the 
secret of the whole thing. Provided with 
plenty of good food, the shepherd has 
control of the situation, and every winter 
he can pick up bargains in sheep from 
eee with insufficient food to carry them 
along. 








jSible for the animals. 


of farming pay because it promises me | 


| the sheep raiser can depend upon. 


ing water and the amount of grain that 
is ready for summer and winter feeding. 


Then there is the question of dogs and 
wolves. In one season a pack of dogs 
might take away all the profits. They 


would kill outright enough lambs to fig- 
ure out profits for two seasons. 

It is evident that to make 
there must be a man behind 


sheep 
the 


pay 
flock 


| that understands the workthoroughly, and 


who is willing to apply himself continu- 
ously to the task of doing everything pos- 
It is not possible 
to raise sheep at a profit otherwise. There 
may be seasons when accidents will play 
an important part. Fine weather, an 
abundant grass harvest, plenty of drink- 


and lambs are provided with good food ing water and no annoyances from dogs 
winter and summer, and they rarely con- | may make the natural increase of the 
My losses have been very | | flock sufficient to pay a good profit. But it 


is not spasmodic profits or success that 
He 
must count regular profits to make his 
work a paying success, and to do this 
there are many points to study and mas- 
ter. There is no industry on the farm that 
promises more than sheep raising if con- 
ducted properly, and there is none beset 


with more dangers and quagmires. The 
man who succeeds is one who has learned 
much by experience, and he knows above 
all that his success has been purchased 
hard. He has not been assisted by nature, 
but has overcome nature fn her sternest 





moods. 
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““NewRival,”’ “Leader,” and “‘Repeater’”’ 


Tnsist upon having them, take no others and you will get the best shells that money can buy. 
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‘* NEBRASKA -COLORADO  EX- 2 0 
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Colorado, Utah, Pacific Coast. Also DAILY. 
for St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
FOR KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH 
Nebraska, Council 9.00 P. M. 
Pacific Coast. DAILY. 


City Ticket Office, Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 
J.G. DELAPLAINE, 
City Passenger Agent. 


L. W. WAKELEY, 
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J. he Riarkets 


WHEAT-—Sales on trk. switched, at Tic 
75c (choice salable at 75%4c) 
E. : . 3 red at 72c to Tic, mainly 73@ 
73%c; No. 4 at 68c to Tic; low grades at 60c 
to . Hard winter strong and in de- 
mand; No. 2 selling at 72c and No. 3 at 70 
@7ic, with Ti%c bid for choice. No, 4 
spring at 65@66c. 

CORN—Cash Market—Sales of No. 2 at 
39%ec, No. 3 at 39%c, No. 2 yellow at 39\(c, 
all delivered. No. 2 white sold at 3%@ 
40c, though a car of fancy brought 4c 
and No. 3 white 39%c. Snap corn sold E. 
trk. at 40c. 

OATS—Cash Market—No. 2 sold at 28¢c; 
No. 3 at 27%@28c; No. 4 at 27@27%c 

RYE—Grade No. 2 steadily salable at 
52c del. E. side, but none to be had at 


that. 

FLAXSEED—Steady at $1.62 bid spot. 

MILLFEED—Soft winter bran in large 
sks. salable to shippers EB. side at 73c, and 
probably could be sold at 74c, as 7éc bid for 
100-lb. sks. Hard winter mixed feed in 100- 
lb. sks. sold E. side at 73éc. 
this side at 72c. At mill bran jobs at 7 
73c and ships at 75@7éc. 

HAY—Market quiet to dull, the demand 
only for the best grades, the lower qual- 
ities overplentiful. Prices on trk. range: 
Timothy $12.50@13 for choice, $11.50@12.50 
for No. 1, $10@11 for No. 2, $8.50@9.50 for No. 
3; prairie $9.50@10 for No. 1, $9@9.50 for No. 
2, Bgs.50 for No. 3. Clover $8.50@10. 

GRASS SEEDS (per 100 Ibs.)—Timothy 
$4.25 to $4.40 for average receipts; prime 
worth $4.55; redtop 50c to $8; millet 75ic@ 
$1.25; Hungarian 85c@$1; clover $9.75@10.65— 
poor lots much less. 





Bran sold 
72a 


PRICES ON CHANGE. 
The following tables show the 
prices in future and cash grains: 
Closed 
Saturday. 
Wheat— 


May ...74%@'< 
. - 73% b 


- 39% 
- 39% b 


range of 


Closed 
Monday. 


744@% b 
73% 


Range 
Monday. 


744-7410-% 
BU@iI2% 


395g@39 
3956 @39% 
eee 2644@.... 2635 a 
July ...25%b epoditcess Be b 
Cash wheat, corn and oats rai 3 
Last Year. Saturday. Monday. 
Wheat— 
No. 2 red..71%@72 746@7546 
. 3 red..7044@71 72 @74 
. 4 winter.624.@68 
@te 


. 2 hard. .66 
. § hard..68 @5 


39% b 
3944 @% a 


BOTY 
7g@Tt% 
68 
7l @72 
7 @il% 


39144@39% 

39%@.... 

0 @.... 

39%@.... 

14@.... 264%@27 

@A% ie Ae 
north.244.@24% 26%@27 
ees 


% 


white.26 @264 2 
white.25 @26 27%@28¢ 
white.24%@2% 27 @27% 


271,@28 
27 @2i% 


«i 
COTTON—Ordinary, 7%c; good ordinary, 
8c; low middling, 8%c; middling, 9%c; good 
middling, 9c; middling fair, 9%c. 
EGGS—Slightly lower, but active and 
firm at the decline. Nearly 1,000 cases 
selling at 16c, and that bid for more. 
BUTTER—Market steady. Choice fresh 
goods firm, ready sale and in scant offer- 
ing. Held and medium grades plentiful, 
dull and nominal. 
ery—Extra, 22%c; firsts, 18@19c; 
stock—Choice 


Packing 
pac. , 10c; poor to fair, 6@8c; choice 
roll, 10@10%4c; air struck and poor do, 7@9c. 
Dairy—Extra, 16@l17c; firsts, 14@15c; 
grease, Ladle-packed—Extra,  1l5c; 
firsts, 12@i3c.. In a small way, %c per 
pound or more is charged over the fore- 
going quotations. 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at 11%c; sin- 
gles, 11%c; Young America, Cc; e 
York, 11%c.. Limburger, 12c; Swiss, 14@ 
15c; brick, 2@ 

LIVE 


C. 
POULTRY—Chickens—Straight, 
young and old 7%c; heavy hens 7c; roos- 
ters 34%c; broilers lic; staggy young roos- 
ters 54%c. Turkeys—Average receipts 7c; 
heavy toms 5%c. Ducks 9c. Geese (top 
feathered) 5@6c. Tame live pigeons, per 
doz., $1.25. 
DRESSED POULTRY—Quote scalded 
and undrawn, with heads and legs on: 
Turkeys at 9c per lb.; heavy toms 6%@’7c. 
Chickens 8c; old roosters 44%c. Capons 10c. 
Slips 8c. Ducks 9@l0c. Geese 5@7c. 

APPLE uote: Baldwin at $3.10@3.25 

for No. 1 and $2.50 for poor to choice No. 2 
rf aged and off stock less); greenings at 
$8.25 for fancy (scalded less) and $2.35@2.50 
for No. 2; russet at $2.50 to $3; fancy king 
at $3.75; Den Davis at $ to $3.25; geniting 
at $2.75@3. 
POTATOES—Northern stock on trk.: 
Wisconsin and Minnesota—Burbank at 38 
@39c for common to fair to 41@48c for 
choice bright, rural at 37@38c for common 
to fair to 41 for choige bright, white 
mixed at 36@40c, common to fair red 
mixed at 35@38c; Michigan rural at 40@438c, 
according to quality; seed varieties—red- 
cut rose at 43@45c. ebron at 37@38c, peer- 
less at 40@48c, triumph at $1.024% in a job- 
bing way for choice skd.; fancy skd. Red 
River early Ohio at 60@65c; all bug-eaten, 
—e and stock affected with dry rot 
ess. 

ONIONS—Quote choice to fancy red or 
yellow globe at $1.20@1.35 per bu.; No. 2, 
soft-skinned and inferior nominally less. 

STOCK PEAS—Whippoorwill sell on 
basis of $1.10 per bu, for rather poor to 
$1.3 for fair sound and $1.30 for choice 
bright; other kinds nominal. 

SORGHUM CANE SEED—Nominal at 
85c to $1 per 100 Ibs. 

a ne ereeninel at $1.25@1.30 

r 


00. 
CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.30 per bu, for 
rime in car lots; smaller lots and inferior 


less. 

DRIED FRUIT—We quote: Apples— 
Evaporated: Rings at 3c to 4c, quarters 
at 3c to 4c; chops at c; peelings at 4c. 
Sun. ed: Quarters at 3@3%c for good— 
inferior less. Peaches—Fancy evaporated 
unpeeled halves at 4c, and sun-dried at 


BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a jobbing way from store at $2.15 
per bu.; screened a per bu less. Coun- 
try at $1@1.50. Lima beans at 6%@6%c per 


HONEY—Comb at l10c to ; fancy 
white clover 15@l6éc; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
bbls. at 6@6%c and in cans at 7c. 

LIVE STOCK. 

HORSES—The run on the first day of 
the week was estimated at over 400 head 
at noon, with more to come. Being 
heavy, it also included very decent repre- 
sentation in the chunk and driver classes, 
principally the former, while, of course, 
there was a heavy tendency towards small 
plain horses of Southern le. Trade 
was generally brisk, and the strong values 
of last week were uniformly sustained, 
except on the British cavalry horses; of 
these an inspection was being held, the 








Beware of Them 


There are two afflictions which 
perhaps give the most pain 
and troub 


Sciatica 


Lumbago 


Both disable and cripple, 
but 


St. Jacobs Oil 


result of which dealers were awaiting be- 
fore continuing active purchases. The 
Eastern department was very well repre- 
sented, as was also the demand from local 
farming districts for farm animals and 
feeders. Southern buying was not heavy, 
but it was enough to conserve a steady 
range of prices. The opening of the week 
was satisfactory. 

Horse quotations: Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good, $90 to $140; choice to extra, 
$150 to $175. Farm chunks—1,150 to 1,350 
lbs., fair to good, $60 to $75; good to choice, 
$80 to $110. Coach horses and cobs, fair to 
good, $135 to $175; choice to extra, to 
$300. Horses for the South—Small, light 
drivers: Fair to good, $25 to $50; choice to 
extra, to $75; Southern drivers, large, 
$85 to $12. Export chunks—1,200 to 1,400 
lbs., plain to good, to $90; choice to ex- 
tra, to $125. Business drivers—Fair to 
good, $85 to $110; choice to extra, $125 to 
$160. Saddilers for Southern use—Fair to 
good, $55 to $75; choice to extra, $80 to $115; 
fancy gaited and New York saddlers, $150 
to Inferior horses—Common, small 
plugs, $12.50 to $30; heavy work plugs, $25 


to 5 

MULES—The opening run was more lib- 
eral than the Monday last week, around 
300 head being before the buyers on the 
commission market. So far as the trade 
had progressed late in the afternoon, there 
were no changes reported in the market; 
it was fully as quiet and slow a move- 
ment as during the previous week, with 
practically no sales on which to base the 
estimate of the prevailing tone. Several 
ear loads of very good mules were avail- 
able, and some were unusually choice, but 
there seemed no urgency on local dealers’ 
part for any class of offerings. Some lim- 
ited Eastern demand transpired, but the 
Southern inquiry was still confined to 
short proportions. 

MULE quotations (for broke mules, 4 to 
7 years old): 
14 hands, extreme range....$ 45.00 to $ 75.00 
14 hands, bulk of sal Oto 6. 
14% hands extreme range.. 55.00 to 
14% hands, bulk of sales.... 60.00 to 
15 hands, extreme range.... 75.00 to 
15 hands, bulk of sales 
15% hands, extreme range.. 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 
16 to 16% hands, extreme 


1 
115. 
115. 
160.00 


o sccccccceesss 125.00 to 140.00 
The first line of quotation in each class 
is calculated to represent the full range 
from common to extra. Dealers, however, 
often classify superlative bunches (all 
which sometimes sell 
y hest quotations. 
The second line of quotations signifies the 
bulk of sales and generally represents the 
various classes as they are sold on the 
commission market, more or less mixed. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Repert Furnished by Evans Snider 
Bael Company. 


Receipts during the week ending Feb. 
23 were 12,972 cattle, 50,522 hogs and 6,544 
sheep, against 11,195 cattle, 44,362 hogs and 
4,372 sheep the previous week, showing an 
increase of 1,732 cattle, 6,160 hogs and 1,812 
sheep. Compared with the corresponding 
week a year ago cattle show a decrease 
of 1,101, hogs an increase of 6,786 and sheep 
an increase of 901. Receipts at the four 
principal markets were 108,800 cattle, 369,500 
hogs and 111,800 sheep, while last week 
there were received 122,600 cattle, 411,200 
hogs and 105,300 sheep. Receipts the corre- 
sponding week a year ago were 108,600 cat- 
tle, 332,700 hogs and 107,300 sheep. 
CATTLE—Receipts in native division for 
the week were moderate, and while they 
were not heavy on the opening days, un- 
der unfavorable advices from other points 
prices were 10 to 2c lower than at the 
close of last week. Wednesday receipts 
were light here, also at other markets, 
and prices 10c higher than at the low time 
Tuesday. Thursday and Friday the run 
was light, and prices strong to 10c higher. 
Our market on very best grades closed 
about same as last week, while the me- 
dium and fair to good grades are 10 to 
lc lower, these classes comprising the 
bulk of receipts. Prices of cow and heifer 
butcher cattle show a decline of 10 to 
per cwt. during the week, market closing 
active at the decline. While the most de- 
sirable grades of stocker steers and feed- 
ers remain about steady, plain and infe- 
rior grades are 10 to 20c lower. The top of 
the veal calf market was $7.25, bulk selling 
at to $7.00 per cwt. Milk cows and 
calves are in active demand at full steady 
prices. 

Quotations based on the present condi- 
tion of the market are as follows: Best 
native beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 
1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.70 to $5.85; 
choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds 
average, $5.50 to $5.65; good shipping and 
export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $5.20 to 
$5.45; fair to medium shipping steers, 1,300 
to 1,450 pounds, $4.75 to $5.15. The bulk of 
the native beef steers averaging 1,300 
pounds and upwards were of very plain 
quality, sold at $4.75 to $5.25 and the top 
was $5.60 for 1,631-pound offerings. Steers, 
1,200 to 1,28 pounds average, full range, 
rough to best $3.75 to $5.20, bulk of sales 
at $4.65 to $5.00; steers, 1,000 to 1,190 pounds 
average, full range, $3.70 to $4.85, bulk of 
sales at $4.15 to $4.60; steers weighing less 
than 1,000 pounds full range $3.50 to $4.50, 
bulk sold at $3.75 to $4.15. Feeding steers, 
fair to choice, 800 pounds 
$3.50 to $4.50, the bulk at $4.00 .35, and 
they were medium to good quality; com- 
mon to choice stockers, $2.50 to $4.50, bulk 
at $3.50 to $4.00, and the quality was fair; 
stock heifers full range 

the bulk at to $8.35. 

heifers sell at $4.75 to $5.00 and there were 
very few on the market; choice native 
heifers sell at $4.15 to $4.65; good native 
cows and heifers sell at $3.15 to $4.10; me- 
dium cows at $2.75 to $3.10; fair cows $2.35 
to $2.70; inferior, light and old cows $1.25 
to $2.2. The bulk of the Southwest cows 
sold at $2.25 to $3.10 and the bulk of all the 
cows sold at $2.40 to $3.40. 

sell at $1.25 to $2.75. Veal 

range, $3.50 to $7.25 per 100 pounds, bulk at 
$6.50 to $7.00 per 100 pounds. Heretics and 
yearlings sold at $1.75 to $4.25 per 100 
pounds, with the bulk at $. Oo $3.50. 
Bulls, full range $2.35 to $4.10, bulk of sales 
$8.10 to $3.50. weg bulls sold at $2.75 to 


.00 to $50.00 per cow and calf, the bulk 
of sales being at $30.00 to $38.00. 

Receipts in the southern division aggre- 
gate 30 cars. The general market is 
about 10c lower than a week ago, while 
nice, handy weight steers are nearly 
st y. The fore part and middle of the 
week showed a little more decline, but the 
market strengthened towards the latter 
part. During the week Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee calves sold at $3.50 to $5.50 per 100 
pounds, bulls at $2.75 to $3.40, stags and 
oxen sold at $3.00 to $3.70, cows at $2.25 to 
$38.50 and steers 627 to 972 pounds average at 
$3.15 to $4.20 with the bulk at $3.60 to $3.80. 
Mississippi and Louisiana bulls and oxen 
sold at $2.75 to $3.20 and 847-pound steers 
at $3.75. Texas and Indian Territory calves 
200 to 350 pounds average sold at $7.00 to 
$13.00 per head. Bulls sold at $2.25 to $3.40, 
stags and oxen at $3.40 to $4.00 and cows 
and heifers at $2.00 to $3.65 with the bulk 
at $2.70 to $3.15 and steers 625 to 1,381 pounds 
average at $3.20 to $4.65 with the bulk at 
$3.70 to $4. 


o ; 

HOGS—Week opened with heavy re- 
ceipts at all points, causing a decline of 5 
to 10¢ Monday; however, a good clearance 
was made, and Tuesday’s market was 
steady. Moderate run of fair to good hogs 
5c higher. Fair run 
an advance was secured 
early of 5c, but later in the day under 
favorable advices from other points the 
market weakened. Moderate run of good 
hogs Friday and Saturday, market was 
steady and active at Thursday’s prices. A 
good clearance was made at following 
prices: Butchers and packers $5.40 to $5.50, 
Yorkers and shippers $5.30 to $5.40, heavy 
pigs $5.00 to $5.30, light pigs $4.65 to $5.00, 

rough heavies $4.75 to $5.10. 
SHEEP—Receipts light Monday, market 
strong and active. With more liberal run 
Tuesday buyers were enabled to force a 
decline of i10c. Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday receipts were light, 
market strong and active. We quote fol- 
lowing prices: Best sheep $4.00 to $4.50, 
best lambs $5.00 to $6.25, best bucks $3.25 to 


Receipts in 
the native division were light to-day, 
quality common. We think had there been 
any good to choice cattle on sale prices 
would have been higher than last week. 
The bulk of the cattle here sold about 
steady compared with the close of last 
week. 


Receipts in the Southern division to-day 





amounted to about 120 cars and the mar- 
ket ruled about steady. 
HOGS—Receipts light, market 5 to Tc 


er. 
SHEEP—Receipts liberal, market barely 
steady. 


REMEDY FOR BEAN WEEVIL. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In the issue 
of January 16, E. B. Heaton asks for a 
remedy for bean weevil. I have been quite 
successful with bi-sulphide of carbon. I 
put the beans in a light Dox or barrel, pour 
the drug in a pie tin or other shallow 
vessel, place it on top of the beans and 
cover (the barrel) over closely and let 
alone for 36 or 48 hours. Then air the 
beans if for immediate use. Care should 
be used not to breathe much of the fumes 
of the bi-sulphide of carbon, and no light 
or fire should be brought near it, as it is 
explosive. Every year I treat several 
bushels of beans in this manner, and after- 
wards use them both for seed and for the 
table. 

SORGHUM.—C. A. Bird's statement of 
his experience with sorghum hits my case 
exactly. I planted some this year and 
lost by it, as usual. I live three and one- 
half miles north of the county seat of 
Vernon County, and would be pleased to 
meet Mr. Bird if he ever finds it conveni- 
ent to pass this way. W.L. MESPLAY. 

Vernon Co., Mo. 

Mr. Bird lives in the southeastern cor- 
ner of Vernon County.—Editor. 


WARREN CO. (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD. I have been a 
reader of the RURAL WORLD for about 
two years and like it very much. I would 
be glad if more farmers would take it. 

We have had a lovely winter so far. The 
snow on the ground has been less than 
one inch. The ice house is still empty. 
The roads are in good condition for any 

kind of hauling. Stock of all kinds is in 
good condition and generally in good 
health. Prices of all kinds are ruling 
high. Good mules bring $130 to $150. Horses 
are scare and command good prices, Cattle 
of all kinds are scarce and bring good 
prices. Hogs are very scarce and prices 
rule high. Fat hogs bring five cents per 
pound. Stock hogs are out of sight; they 
bring all the way from five to seven cents 
per pound. The conditions have been ex- 
cellent for all kinds of work. An epidemic 
or sore throat and grippe has afflicted this 
part of the state and has had many vic- 
tims." The principal occupation at this 
time is preparing the summer’s wood and 
hauling manure, and some are making 
fences. The long evenings afford abun- 
dant opportunity for the perusal of liter- 
ature and storing the mind with useful in- 
formation, and in agricultural reading the 
RURAL WORLD is a prominent and pop- 
ular favorite. At present much interest is 
centered in the proceedings of the State 


Legislature. 
H. M. LOHMAN. 


ARKANSAS NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I read with 
interest the letter of E. T. James of Sno- 
komish County, Washington. I have noth- 
ing to say against Washington, having 
lived in Whatcom County for six years, 
and like to read the letters written to the 
RURAL WORLD from that state. But 
Mr. James says the reason that he left 
Arkansas was that he could not raise 
small fruits with the exception of black- 
berries, and that the late variety of them 
would not do well. I don’t know what 
part of Arkansas he lived in, but I must 
say that we have all the small fruits that 
we want here in this part of Arkansas. 
We have not had any winter here yet. 
Stock of all kinds looks well, and some 
have had no feed only what they get on 
the range. 

This is indeed a good fruit and stock 
country. If nothing happens to injure the 
fruit crop from this time on, we will be 
blessed with a bountiful harvest this sea- 
son. The present prospects are flattering. 
Farmers are busy preparing for their 
crops, as planting time will soon be here. 
Success to the RURAL WORLD, and its 
venerable Editor, Norman J. Colman. 
May he be spared to make many more 


deer hunts. 
W. A. BURDETT. 
Polk Co., S. W. Ark. 


BOND CO. (ILL.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Up to the 
present time the winter has been very 
mild. The ice crop is light, that which is 
harvested is only four to five inches in 
thickness. The mercury has _ never 
dropped to zero thus far this winter. 
This is the time of year that we are 
deluged with seed catalogs. We enjoy 
perusing them very much, as we believe in 
getting ‘“‘new blood’ in grain and vege- 
tables of all kinds. We are a good patron 
of some of the seedsmen; and so far we 
have found them all reliable and their 
seeds true to name, except in one instance. 
We find the cheapest and best way to buy 
seeds is to buy in large enough quantity to 
have them sent by express or freight, of 
course situated as we are we buy of St. 
Louis seedsmen principally. 

e work on “Elam Farm” is farther 
advanced than at any previous time. I 
mean in a general way. The fences are in 
good condition, the wood pile replenished, 
the manure hauled to its destination, etc. 
Farmers have been more industrious this 
year, or rather winter, than I ever remem- 
ber noticing. The acreage sown to wheat 
last fall was small, but what was sown 
looks to be in fair condition. A large 
amount of hay is grown here. It has been 
mostly baled, and sold long since. It 
brought the farmers on an average about 
$7 a ton. A large acreage of oats will be 
sown here this spring on account of the 
scarcity of corn. Our corn crop was cut 
short by the continued wet weather at cul- 
tivating time. Lots of fields that had no 
drainage were not plowed at all. Corn is 
now selling at 40 cents per bushel, and 
happy is the farmer who has a surplus. 
The tax collector is making his annual 
calls. He could tell probably better than 
any one else how prosperous the people 
are, well, anyway, we all have to con- 
tribute our mite. 

The winter schools are now closing, in 
most districts there will be a month’s 
vacation, then the spring term will open. 
We are in favor of a two months spring 
term, so as to give the little tots a chance 
when the days are nice and warm. In our 
district we have seven months of school, 
five winter and two spring months. 

The dairy interests in this county are 
great, the principal one being located at 
Greenville, the county seat, where there 
is a large condenser. The proprietors of it 
pay a little better price than do the dairies 
or milk depots. I believe the price that is 
now paid by the condenser people is $1.30 
per hundred pounds. 

gs are scarce and stockers bring a 


per h 5 
horses command good prices and 
poor ones fair prices. 

We are receipt of the Report of IIli- 
nois Farmers’ Institutes from the Secre- 
tary, Mr. A. B. Hostetter. It is a valu- 
able book. W. A. ELAM. 


CALF SCOURS.—Since thousands, yes, 
millions of dollars are lost by farmers an- 
nually by the death of calves from scours, 
the information contained in the letter 
given below should reach every one of our 
readers. The letter is self-explanatory, 
and is as follows: 

“Gentlemen: I am pleased to report 
very satisfactory results from the use of 
Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure. The case 
in which I tried it was a chronic and des- 
perate one—so bad I did not think any- 
thing would help it. The calf grew worse 
and worse, until it was in a truly deplor- 
able condition. I was about to kill it to 
end its misery, when I happened to see 
your advertisement of Hood Farm Calf 
Scour Cure. I thought there was never 
a better chance to test its merits. It 
pulled the calf out all right. C. D. Eames, 
Worcester, Mass., February 2, 1901.” 

We suggest the advisability of our read- 
ers noting the advertisement of the Hood 

Farm Calf Cure on another page, and give 
the remedy a trial. The standing of the 
house making this and other remedies is 
such that there should be no hesitancy in 
doing this. 


“A BARREL OF GOOD RESULTS” 
comes to us from W. 8. Powell & Co., Bal- 
timore, Md., whose advertisement of fer- 
tilizers, fungicides and insecticides will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. We com- 
mend this “barrel” to our readers and 
8 t that they look up the W. 8. Pow- 
ell & Co. Gt gag ry and send for ed 
The goods so y this com y are w 
many of our readers should have if they 





want to 


w profitable crops. Proof o 
this is in ‘the “Barrel of Good . Xesults.’ 


A SUNFLOWER QUERY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I would like 
to hear from all those who have grown 
the sunflower for economical purposes. I 
noticed in an article in the “Globe-Demo- 
j erat” that the Agricultural Department at | 
| Washington has a bulletin on this subject. | 
It seems to me that the sunflower seed | 
will prove to be a great food for all kinds 
of stock. Let us hear from all who are 
posted on the sunflower for feeding or 
commercial! purposes. STOCKMAN, 

Diehlstadt, Mo. 

We wiil be glad to have communica- 
tions from those who have had any ex- 
perience in raising sunflowers for feed, as 
|to its culture and its profit as a food 
|compared with other foods raised on the 
farm. 

The following is the press notice re- 
garding the bulletin issued by the De- 
partment at Washington. Those interested 
should send for it. 
|; THE SUNFLOWER PLANT: ITS CUL- 

TIVATION, COMPOSITION 
° AND USES. 

In response to a large and growing pop- 
ular interest in regard to the growth of 
sunflowers for economical purposes and 
the manufacture of oil from their seed, 
and for the purpose of giving to those in- 
terested in the matter all the information 
available, the United States Department 
of Agriculture has made some investiga- 
tions as to the composition of the sunflow- 
er, the methods of culture, and the manu- 
facture of oil from the seed. The results 
of these investigations are contained in 
Bulletin No. 60, Division of Chemistry, en- 
titled “‘The Sunflower Plant: Its Cuitiva- 
tion, Composition and Uses,’’ now in press 
and soon to be issued by the Department. 
The bulletin was prepared by Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley, Chief of the Division of Chem- 
istry, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

It shows that the sunflower can be 
grown successfully over large areas in the 
United States; that it is a crop which 
makes a considerable drain on the ele- 
ments of soil fertilizers; that one of the 
most valuable constituents of the plant is 
the oil which exists in large quantities in 
the seeds; that the economic production 
of the sunflower is now confined almost 
exclusively to Russia, where it is an agri- 
cultural industry of considerable import- 
ance; that in the United States it is grown 
as an ornament and for the production of 
seeds, which are used chiefly for poultry 
| and bird feeding and for condimental and 
medicinal properties with farm animals; 
| that the oil of the sunflower seed is not 
|produced commercially in the United 
States; and that in the cultivation of the 
| sunflower the methods pursued for grow- 
jing Indian corn are to be followed, and 
the plant is capable of cultivation over 
almost as wide an area as Indian corn. 

The bulletin will be illustrated with one 
plate and two text figures, and a limited 
number of copies will be for sale by the 
Superintendent of cuments, Union 
Building, Washington, D. C., at 5 cents. 





SOUTHWEST MISSOURI NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: After an ab- 
sence of some weeks I come again. 

The general remark is, “Did you ever 
see so nice a winter?’ The thermometer 
has never been to zero, and there has been 
no snow that a rabbit track could be 
traced very far. Truly, the “Sunny South- 
west” is an ideal climate. Only yesterday 
(Feb. 18) I saw green leaves on some of 
the hardy shrubs. I have often thought 
of the Esquimaux and wish I could bring 
him down here and give him a glimpse of 
what he is missing. Even “our parson” 
might not shiver so much. 

Well, I think where one state or coun- 
try excels in one thing, some other excels 
in another, and so “the good country” is 
where a man is happy and contented, be 
that where it may. Some men are never 
satisfied unless they are on the move. One 
of my neighbors left here four years ago. 
H went to Kansas, then to Oklahoma and 
to several other states. A few weeks ago 
he passed by and said he had not slept in 
a house, when well, for over a year. Such 
is life. Then there is the man who is sat- 
isfied, happy and contented, no matter 
where he is located. Again, people will 
grumble about hard times, censuring the 
administration entirely; they will sit on 
the dry goods box and whittle and ‘‘cuss”’ 
for a day about the hard times; while an- 
other man will boast about the good 
times. 

I have never yet seen the time that if I 
had a fat hog or cow, or a horse or mule 
to sell, but I could get a fair price for it. 
Ask the farmer who grumbles about the 
hard times if he has some hogs or cattle 
to sell, he will reply ‘“‘No.’’ Have you got 
a good horse or mule to spare? ‘No,” 
again. I believe that we can, to a great 
degree at least, work and manage and 
have comparatively easy times so far as 
we are concerned. There are so many 
leaks on the average farm that unless 
carefully watched we will find ourselves 
coming out the “small end of the horn.” A 
neighbor said to me the other day, ‘‘More 
machinery rots in the field than is ever 
worn out.” After a moment’s thought I 
said, “I believe it.’’ Look over the fields 
to-day and see the binders, drills and 
plows standing out taking the weather. 
How many machines do good work after 
the third year? And yet I know a man 
who has run the same wheat drill 20 years, 
and still it does good work. Another m°7 
has run the same binder eleven years. 

Again a man will plant the same sevd 
year after year and will plant no other 
because he brought it to the country with 
him and «lo- yn’t want to lose the seed. Ev- 
ery one ought to know that farm seed will 
“run out’”’ and should be changed at least 
every four or five years in order to obtain 
the best results. Especially is this true of 
potatoes. They soon become knotty and 
decreased in size. The farmer should look 
well to his seed, and if he finds that his 
seed is running out he should obtain at 
least enough to get a start from, even if 
he has to pay a good round price for it. 
Many times the failure of a crop lies in 
the fault of the seed. Never plant a low 
grade seed any more than you would 
breed stock to a low grade animal. 

Barry Co., Mo. “SUCCESS.” 


SEED HOUSE BURNED. 


J. R. RATEKIN & SON, proprietor of 
the Nishna Valley seed corn house, She- 
nandoah, Ia., writes us as follows: 

“On the night of February 20 we had 
the misfortune to lose by fire our new seed 
house and contents, including all the seed, 
machinery, etc., stored therein, the only 
things saved from the burning buildings 
being the contents of the office room in- 
cluding our correspondence, lists, books, 
etc., with the exception of nearly a hun- 
dred letters, the entire evening’s mail, 
hich da not been opened and which 
through some oversight were left lying on 
@ small table in the burning building. 
Aside from the office effects the loss on the 
building and contents was a total one. 
“Fortunately for us, however, we are 
pleased to be able to state that we still 
have in stock and in store something over 
60,000 bushels of seed corn which we hi 
taken the precaution to store and put up 
in another corn house located nearly a 
quarter of a mile distant from our s 
house, this as a precaution and protection 
against the unwelcomed and unexpected 
that so often occurs. Being thus prepared 
we are pleased to say that this morning, 
February 21, we have transferred all our 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBIT. 


For the Pan-American Exposition, to Be 
Made by the Missouri Pacific Railway 
Company and the Iron Mountain Route. 


On the request of the post office de- 
partment, and for the purpose of illus- 
trating what kind of a country it runs 
through, carrying a postal route, the pas- 
senger department of the Missouri Pacific 
Railway and Iron Mountain te has 
prepared a collection of one hundred pic- 
tures, themselves works of art, and 
uniquely and handsomely framed, for ex- 
hibition at the Pan-American Exposition 
at Buffalo, in May, in the government 
building. 

This collection will illustrate every con- 
ceivable phase of activity on either of 
these popular lines, and runs the entire 
range of photographic expression, from 
the peaceful exposition of a meadow and 
farm scene, to the most bustling of man- 
ufacturing cities, from the quietest of 
Arcadian simplicity to the almost in- 
fernal activity of the great mines and 
smelters in the great mineral region 
through which the lines run, through the 
rugged beauty of the Ozark uplift, and the 
stirring scenes of prowess with rod and 
with gun, in the hunters’ paradise of Ar- 
kansas, where the game of the by-gone 
pioneers is as plentiful as in their own 
days. Surely, if you want to get an ade- 
quate idea of the rate at which the Cen- 
tral West and the Southwest is progress- 
ing, just go to the government building 
and look over the Missouri Pacific’s collec- 
tion of photographs, and you will be amp- 
ly satisfied. The exhibit can not but have 
great effect in stimulating a healthy in- 
terest on the part of the eastern farmers 
in that great section to the mutual ad- 
vantage of both themselves and the coun- 
try, which has yet to reach its greatest 
advancement. 


Cheap-Rate — 
EXCUrsions to 
California 


Ovly $25.00 from Kansas City, 
$27.50 from St. Louis. Tuesdays 
February 12 to April 30. 
Tickets d in tourist sleepers 
and chair cars. 

The Santa Fe Route most 
directly reaches the fertile val- 
leys, the great trade centers, 
and the noted tourist resorts of 
California. A fine opportunity 
for homeseekers. 


Santa Fe Route, 


Address, A. ANDREWS, 
GENERAL AGENT, 


Santa Fe Route, 
108 N. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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FRUIT TREES. 


Apple, Cherry, Peach, Plum, Pear, Grapes, Small 
Fruits, Fruit tree and apple seedlings. 5 
Ornaments, Shrubs. Low price, best quality. True 
to name. Fine healthy stock. rite for cata 

logue. Address J, A. GAGE, Beatrice, Neb. 


WHITE P. ROCKS AND PEKIN DUCKS 


That score from 90 to 9334, have free range, no other 
varieties; for sale that will hatch, 12, $1.00; 
16, $1.25; 30, 

Box 00, 





00; 50, $2.50; 100, $4 00; 200, $7.00. 
. Frank Franklin. Vinita, 1. T 





ELGIAN HARES, s red by Champion Fashoda 
sworn certificate of breeding shown, scoring 
98 to 95 points; Fir mad $5 up. er 
from $3, Parkview Bel 


reCo., 
702 Cnestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





ITE HOLLAND TOMS, 22 to 27 pounds, $2.50 

yoarting tom, 34 pounds, $3.00. 

Mrs. M. A. Campbell, Rosemond, Illinois. 

WANTE Two good farm hands who can milk, 
single and white, to work on fruit 

farm, 8' y employment yearly, pa over month. 


reference required, add . B. ’ 
1106 EB. 5th Street, Sedalia, Mo. 








A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 
Manufacture pure Flavoring Extracts and sell to 
your friendsand neighbors. Many making $15.00 
every week clear, anyone can do the work. Re- 
ceipes and full directions for making 14 different 
kinds sent prepaid for $1.00. This offer includes 
wy new book of 3,000 money making fcrmulas. 
Don't miss it. Address 
Geo. W. Cook, Danvers, Illinois. 


FINE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, 
Hogs, Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send 
stamps forcatalogue 150 engravir gs. 


N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 








this beautiful Life Sine 
Seoat Ooid & Head. 








foree including nearly fifty employes to 
our additional seed corn house, and every 
man in our employ will be retained by us 
and will be given a place to work to-day 
and from this time forward until the 
close of the season’s trade. The only de- 
tention in filling our orders will be from 
the lack of bags for shipping purposes, 
having lost all our 5,000 new bags in the 
fire; but we wired to Omaha in two hours 


and no order will be delayed over 24 hours, 
We hope by the close of this week, or by 
the 28th, that we will be caught up and 
that we will be able to fill all orders and 
make shipments on the same day they are 
received, the same in the future as has 
been our rule and practice in the past.” 


IF YOU WANT FINE STOCK, 


Attend the eighteenth semi-annual stock 
sale at Limestone Valley Farm, Smithton, 
Mo., Tuesday, March 5, 1901. The following 
will be sold: Nine standard bred saddle 
stallions, 20 breeding jacks, among 
which are several prize-winners, and 
enough to head any herd of jennets; 20 
work mules, 10 pure-bred 
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ihorthorn heifers; also a few nice pure- 
bred Poland-China gilts. We advise our 
readers to attend the sale whether they 
want to buy or not. Mr. Monsees will be 
glad to meet you and take care of you free 
of charge. Sale begins promptly at 9 
o'clock a. m. 
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among wind mills. 


stren 


equalizing the burden. 
or onenangmn strain. 
may be replace 





The Samson 
Galvanized Steel 
Wind Mill 


has promptly and justly taken its place as the leader 
This is because of the new and im- 
— methods of construction which bring about the 

ighest obtainable efficiency, combined with unusual 
h. The new and wonderful Double Gear with 
four long bearings, providing a center line draft and 


Absolute freedom from torsion 
Detachable shaft boxes, which 


without removing any part of mill. 
wick feed oil cups, make oiling necessary only at long intervals, 
The whole construction combines to make just such a mill as 
everybody has wanted, but could not secure until the Samson 
came into the field. Don’t buy a wind mill un 

about this one. Send for our Semso 


Stover Mfg. Co., 534 River Street, Freeport, Illinois. 
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Quickly and 


Permanently 


CURED 


REMEMBER, I have practiced right in 8. 


Louis nearly ten years and 
Louisans. NO PAY UNTIL 


CUBED. 
Ca! » Enclose 4 cts. 


NO a eakiot on eptave 


I * 
w A. LEWIN, M. D., Suite 909 Hollane 
Bidg.. 911 N.7 treet, St. Louis. 
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card, who Anows but what you will get gold 
this is very interesting. soon as we receive 
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WAR PUZZLE. 


OO tm Geta \0 any serson who will arrange'the x6 letters 
the into three name. 


Army < 


rs. We make t! 


re 


9 Anyway, we do not want any money 
our answer we will at once and 
not delay. Write at once. 
illiam 


20 North W: 


‘s denoting three 
the 


In making the three names, the letters can 

times as they ar, and no letter can be used which does not 

have three correct names, you will have used ous 

exactly as many times as it a) his libe: 

whom ve will take an interest in whatever 

ader of this paper in the United 
them to at 


™ um @mce on a 
om you, and @ 
you, 


We hope 
reet, New York City, N. Y. 








Absolutel 


Bromus Grass, 


fa ) 
Rye and Oat Grass, Water and 


We sell 


Grown on lands never touched with the plow. 
Pure and Highest Power 


re 
thick Fastese or Meadow? Sow our Blue Grass an 
eadow, Tall and Ley Fescues, ha 
Natural Grasses for all kinds 
Field, Garden and Flower Seeds. 
Good for le 


Timothy, M 
and conditions of soil. We are strong on all 
you at jeaale Dealers’ 
Our Catalogue tells all about it. It’s free. 


A. A. BERRY SEED CO., CLARINDA, IA.Box 10 
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d Mixtures of 


eed 
Only Ask through a 
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THE WORLD 


Can contain no Weed Seed. 


Why wait years to get a 
Elover Alsike 
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Is the atest and best of 
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CONGRESS 


world. It is DEMOORATIO 
PAPER and Family Journal. 


each week, 104 


apers a year 
Thursday. Ad 


ali newspapers. 


in poli 


It is printed e 


88 all orders to 


THE REPUBLIC, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 
PP LPAI OPP OPP AA OP PALA 


The Twice-a-Week Republic 


Its Telegraphic 


le News Service excels that of any other paper. It 
rints the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but 
vomestic and world-distant facts. 


and STATE LEGISLATURES are in session and questions of 
paramount issue are under discussion. Now is the time to sub- 
scribe forthe best medium pa kn touch with the whole 


ics but distinctly a NEWS- 


THE SUBSORIPTION PRICE OF $1.00 gives you two papers 


very Monday and 





FAMILY PAPER. 
Two Papers Every Week. 
One Dollar For One Year. 





“Invincible, Unsurpassable. Without a Peer,” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many 
years, of the Twice-a-Week issue of the 


St.Louis Globe-Democrat 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than half a 
million readers. Itis BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the 
biggest, best and cheapest national news and family 
journal published in America. It is STRICTLY REPUB- 
LICAN in politics, but it is above all A NEWSPAPER, 
and gives ALL THE NEWS 
impartially. IT IS INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, 
Merchant or Professional man who desires to keep 
thoroughly posted, but has not the time to read a large 
daily paper, while its great variety of well-selected read- 
ing matter makes it an INVALUABLE HOME AND 
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